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New -from the world leader in FM! 


Zenith proudly presents 


America’s first all-transistor 


Portable FM/AM Radio 


Engineered with watchmaker’s precision, magnificently styled, 
Zenith’s new cordless Trans-Symphony Royal 2000 has richer, fuller tone—greater 
power and sensitivity—than any portable radio of its kind ever made! 


Now add the pleasure of FM to your Trans-Symphony has Automatic FM antenna, plus a telescoping FM 
outdoor listening. Zenith’s new Trans- Frequency Control for drift-free FM dipole antenna. Weight: 11%, 
Symphony portable operates on ordi- listening, broad-range tone control, pounds. 103%” high (including han- 
nary flashlight batteries. Pours out precision Vernier tuning, Zenith’s dle), 474” deep, 115<” wide. Black 
rich brilliant tone from its 7” x 5” famous long-distance AM chassis. Permawear covering, brushed alu- 
speaker. Like the finest table model Three built-in antennas: a Wave- minum and chrome plate trim. 
FM/AM receivers, Zenith’s new magnet® AM antenna, a concealed Model Royal 2000, $189.95.* 
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First with new drama and drama news “One of the best-balanced, freest, liveliest and biggest 
You'll find complete plays in the little magazines in its field.”—SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER 
Evergreen Review as well as impor- 
tant articles on the theater. Recent 
issues have included Krapp’s Last 
Tape by Beckett, Zoo Story by Ed- 
ward Albee, pieces on avant-garde 
theater by Ionesco, Antonin Artaud 
and others, plus invigorating, un- 
hackneyed reviews by Jerry Tallmer. 


| EVERGREEN REVIEW 


“The Evergreen Review contains the most adventurous 
collection of writing you can find on the stands today.” 
—W. G. Rogers, ASSOCIATED PRESS 
“A stimulating, often irritating, almost always exciting, 
and — most important — surprisingly accurate literary 
barometer.”—John Unterecker, THE NEW LEADER 


Take advantage of this great half-price offer. Subscribe now! 
First with new fiction. With stories, novellas, and works- 


in-progress by Kerouac, Trocchi, Terry Southern, James 
EVERGREEN REVIEW, Dept. C-78 


Purdy, Alain Robbe-Grillet, Anthony C. West and others. | 
‘ ee eel 64 University Place 
First with incisive and pungent essays on the contemporary : New York 3, N. Y. 
; 
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scene. From such writers as D. T. Suzuki, Karl Jaspers, 
Albert Camus, Mark Schorer, William Saroyan, Henry 
Miller and Jean-Paul Sartre. 


Please enter the following subscription: 

C) Special half-price offer — 3 issues for $1.50 
[] 1 year (6 issues) at $5.00 

() 2 years (12 issues) at $9.00 


First with the vital new poetry of our time. With works by (edith Miteneeieer taniiieaianendiiand 


Allen Ginsberg, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, William Carlos 
Williams, Gregory Corso, e. e. cummings and others. 


And featuring superb, full-color reproductions of works by 
today’s most talked-about artists 





OFFSTAGE 


SOME FUN 

The business of being an angel is something 
that has always intrigued us (vicariously, of 
course), especially at this time of year when 
the wings of theatres are crowded with shows 
waiting for prospective backers. Elsewhere in 
this issue, in his word portrait of Broadway 
producers Bobby Griffith and Hal Prince, John 
S. Wilson takes us behind the scenes for a 
look at how those extremely successful men 
have raised funds for their string of successes. 
Reading it, you will learn how one of the thea- 
tre’s most famous angels missed the boat, 
where Griffith and Prince are concerned. Now, 
quite unexpectedly, we have come across a 
man who had a much happier fate. And the 
word “unexpectedly” applies, even though 
the man is far better known, in his own sphere, 
than any other angel we’ve ever heard of. 

Mischa Elman, the concert violinist, is also 
an angel — strictly by avocation, he insists. 
When we talked to him a few weeks ago, he 
was preparing to go in on the financing of the 
newest Griffith-Prince musical “Tenderloin,” 
which is due at the 46th Street Theatre short- 
ly after the middle of this month. He is not ex- 
actly a charter member of the Griffith-Prince 
angels, since he did not invest in their first 
venture, “The Pajama Game,” but he has had 
a stake in everything else they have done, in- 
cluding “Damn Yankees,” “New Girl in 
Town,” “West Side Story” and “Fiorello!.” 
He was also an investor in “The Music Man” 
and “Look Homeward, Angel.” 

Such a record would give many a man the 
feeling that he has oracular faculties, but Mr. 
Elman is inclined to place his theatrical ac- 
tivity in perspective. “My profession is playing 
the violin,” he reminded us. ‘If I have a hob- 
by, it is only because my violin playing gives 
me the opportunity. I back shows for fun. I’m 
not in it to make money, and I’m not in it to 
lose money.” 

That was good enough for us. We asked his 
technique for picking his investments. 

“First of all,” he said, “I make it a point 
never to read scripts before putting up money. 
I regard myself as a layman in the theatre. 
Once, when I read a script beforehand, I lost 
money—only the second time that’s happened 
to me. You can’t tell anything about a show by 
reading the script. It’s up to the producers, the 
directors and actors to bring the script to life. 
I invest because I respect the judgment of 
men like George Abbott. This will probably 
sound strangest of all, coming from a violinist, 
but I prefer not to hear the music in advance, 
if the show is a musical. The book is really 
the most significant thing. If I heard a good 
score during an audition for backers, I might 
be carried away and forget what really is im- 
portant.” 

The violinist’s first brush with the theatre, 
in the capacity of angel, was also his first fail- 

[Continued on page 77] 
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AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


The editors of Theatre Arts are de- 
lighted to announce the appointment of 
Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones as drama critic. 
His first reviews, covering both Broad- 
way and off-Broadway productions, 
will appear in the November issue. 

Mr. Pryce-Jones’ achievements span 
many fields. As editor of the Times 
Literary Supplement and as drama 
critic for the London Observer, his in- 
dependent judgment and urbane writ- 
ing style have won high favor. He is a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Old Vic Company, has made count- 
less appearances on the B.B.C.’s cele- 
brated Third Program, and has written 
the libretto of an opera, Nelson, and a 
biography of Ludwig van Beethoven. 
He has contributed regularly to the 
Times (London), The New Statesman 
and Nation, the Spectator, the New 
York Times and New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Here are other things to look for in the 
November Theatre Arts: 


SPECIAL DANCE SECTION 
Articles by Walter Terry 
Arthvr Todd 


Helen Tamiris 


THE COMPLETE PLAY: 
THE GANG’S ALL HERE 


by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 


Feature on the new Broadway play 
LAURETTE 


and its star, Judy Holliday, 
by Laurette Taylor's daughter, 
Marguerite Courtney 
(author of the biography 
on which the play is based) 


Review of 


ENGLISH 
REPERTORY THEATRE 


by Margaret Webster 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 


writes on the musical theatre 


AND MUCH MORE... 


LETTERS 


Dear Sir: 
Each time Theatre Arts has published an issue 
devoted to “Theatre, USA,” I have had the 
urge to commend you . . . for a job well done. 
I now send you my congratulations on the Au- 
gust 1960 issue. I found this most interesting 
and informative. 

MARGARET SHERMAN, Director 

Dramatists Play Service 

New York, N. Y. 


We are certain you were anxious to be helpful 
in mentioning George C. Scott’s membership 
in Alcoholics Anonymous in the recent June 
edition of your magazine. Although we realize 
the great importance of names to your profes- 
sion, we hope you will see the equal impor- 
tance to us of maintaining the personal ano- 
nymity of our members, because: 

(1) Anonymity encourages alcoholics and 
their families to approach us for help. It is 
their assurance that their own problems will 
be kept confidential. 

(2) Anonymity is a protection to our Fellow- 
ship. It saves our members from being well- 
known as AAs. It puts principles above per- 
sonalities. We will be most grateful for your 
future understanding and appreciation of this 
vital Tradition. 

(NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST) 
New York, N. Y. 


Having read your festival issue [May] from 
cover to cover twice, I have been confirmed in 
an idea that has been bubbling about in my 
subconscious for over three years now. The idea 
is this: You are the only people who are really 
qualified to conduct a theatre tour—of Europe 
or anyplace else. Why don’t you? 

You know sooner than anyone else what is 
going to be where, when, and could arrange to 
get your people in to see it. I know your first 
reaction is that you aren’t in the travel-agent 
business. But a few minutes’ thought will show 
you that you are the only ones in a position to 
offer this unique and magnificent service to 
your subscribers. (I do think that you should 
limit this service to subscribers, however. Any- 
one who is honestly interested in any aspect of 
the theatre should be one. And you don’t want 
anyone else.) A group of Theatre Arts aficio- 
nados with a Theatre Arts staff member as its 
mentor would be the outside edge of beyond. 
If there is the slightest hope that you will ever 
offer such a tour, I'd joyfully put off my trip 
until I could go with you. Do think about it 
seriously. 

HELENA LEE CORCORAN 
Pasadena, California 


{This idea is under consideration and we 
would appreciate hearing from other readers 
as to whether such a theatre tour would be of 
interest to them.—Ed.] 
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BROADWAY 

All Broadway theatres have inaugurated a 

p.m. curtain on Wednesdays 

The new season is already under way, as indicated 
by the recent scheduled openings listed below 
Meanwhile, the list of current productions is domi- 
nated by a number of hits of the 1959-60 season 
including 

The Best Man, Gore Vidal's funny and exciting po- 
litical drama in which Melvyn Douglas, Frank 
Lovejoy and Lee Tracy play characters strongly 
reminiscent of contemporary national figures (Mo- 
rosco, 217 W. 45 St.). 

Bye Bye Birdie, a high-spirited musical that dem- 
onstrates what happens when a rock-'n’-roll hero 
comes to a typical American small town. Book by 
Michael Stewart, music by Charles Strouse, lyrics 
by Lee Adams. The cast, directed by Gower Cham- 
pion, includes Chita Rivera and Dick Van Dyke 
‘(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St., until Oct. 24; then it 
moves to the 54th St. Theatre, 152 W. 54 St.) 
Fiorello!, the excellent musica! dealing with the 
early career of the late Mr. LaGuardia. Book by 
Jerome Weidman and George Abbott, music by 
Jerry Bock, lyrics by Sheldon Harnick. Tom Bos- 
ley, Pat Stanley, Ellen Hanley and Patricia Wilson 
head the gifted cast directed by Mr. Abbott 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44 St.) 

The Miracle Worker, William Gibson's powerful 
play about the young Helen Keller, portrayed by 
Patty Duke. Miss Keller's indomitable teacher 
Annie Sullivan, is played with equal skill by Anne 
Bancroft (Playhouse, 137 W. 48 St.) 

The Sound of Music, a musica! play based on the 
feats of the singing Trapp family. Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein have provided one of their 
most effective scores; the Howard Lindsay-Russel 
Crouse book is not up to their best efforts, how- 
ever. With Mary Martin, Theodore Bikel, Kurt 
Kasznar and Patricia Neway (Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46 St.) 

Take Me Along, O'Neill's Ah, Wilderness 
transformed into a musical, with charm and rea- 
sonable fidelity, by Bob Merrill, who composed the 
score and lyrics, and Joseph Stein and Robert 
Russell, who turned out the libretto. The first-rate 
cast is headed by Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon 
Eileen Herlie and Robert Morse (Shubert, 225 W 
45 St.) 

The Tenth Man, a play by Paddy Chayefsky deal- 
ing with the theme, from Jewish folklore, of the 
exorcism of a dybbuk. An effective blend of comedy 
and psychological drama, well acted by a cast in- 
cluding Donald Harron, Jacob Ben-Ami, Jack Gil- 
ford, Rudolph Weiss and Risa Schwartz (Booth 
222 W. 45 St.) 

A Thurber Carnival, a top-notch revue that carries 
the James Thurber signature, and includes both 
new material and his adaptation of previously 
published matter. Paul Ford, Peggy Cass and 
Eddie Mayehoff head the cast (ANTA, 245 W 
52 St.) 

Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman's latest exami- 
nation of a Southern household and the effect of 
wealth on the relationship of its members. Jason 
Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth and 
Anne Revere are the excellent principals (Hudson 
141 W. 44 8t.). 

Holdovers from previous seasons include the fol- 
lowing musicals 

Gypsy, based on Gypsy Rose Lee's autobiography, 
an effective mixture of nostalgia and realism deal- 
ing with the heyday of vaudeville and burlesque 
Ethel Merman and Jack Klugman have the major 
roles (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St.). 

The Music Man, Meredith Willson’s sure-fire piece 
about a con man and a librarian who reforms him 
With Bert Parks, Barbara Williams and Mort 
Marshall (Majestic, 245 W. 44 St.). 


MARY MARTIN 
THE SOUND OF MUSIC 


Music and Lyrics by 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN 


soot oy LINDSAY & CROUSE 
~» THEODORE BIKEL 


Entire Production Directed by 


VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


LUNT-FONTANNE. 46 St W. of B'y+Mats Wed &Sat 


BEST PLAY 1960 


4 “TONY” AWARDS 
FRED COE presents 


ANNE BANCROFT 
PATTY DUKE 


A new play by WILLIAM Gi 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 


Orch.’ $4.00; Merz. a Ta 3G ts 
PLAYHOUSE Theatre, 137 West 48th St., N.Y. 19 


MELVYN LEE FRANK 


DOUGLAS TRACY: LOVEJOY 


CORE 
VIDAL’S 


Directed by 


JOSEPH 
ANTHONY 


nd. MOROSCO Theatre 217W. 45ST NY 


BEST MUSICALS 


7uRY Yo ATKHSOM Time, 
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< OF THE CEN 


MICHAEL PAMELA 


ALLINSON-CHARLES 


IN. AMERICA’S GREATEST MUSICAL 


RONALD RADD 
MELVILLE COOPER 


Air-Cond. MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. 2:00 & Sat. 2:30 
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My Fair Lady, the .ongest-run offering on Broad- 
way—Shaw’'s ‘‘Pygmalion’’ transformed with great 
skill by Alan Jay Lerner (book and lyrics) and 
Frederick Loewe (score). Michael Allinson and 
Pamela Charlies are the Higgins and Eliza (Mark 
Hellinger, 237 W. 51 St.) 
La Plume de Ma Tante, a captivating French re- 
vue, most of which is expressed in the universal 
language of pantomime. Robert Dhéry and his wife 
Colette Brosset head the troupe (Royale, 242 W 
45 St.) 
West Side Story, a blend of the Romeo-Juliet theme 
and juvenile gang warfare, with a New York set- 
ting. Leonard Bernstein's music and Jerome Rsab- 
bins’ choreography are outstanding. With Carol 
Lawrence and Allyn McLerie (Winter Garden, 
1634 Broadway) 
Recent scheduled openings include 
Farewell, Farewell, Eugene, a comedy by John 
Vari and Rodney Ackland, one of the several Lon- 
don successes that opened the new season, about 
two eccentric sisters who design greeting cards 
With Margaret Rutherford, who repeats the role 
she played in the West End production, Mildred 
Dunnock and Leveen MacGrath (Helen Hayes, 210 
W. 46 St 
The Hostage, a play by Brendan Behan that was 
warmly received in London and Paris. The action 
takes place in a Dublin bawdyhouse commandeered 
by the I.R.A. as a prison for a young British 
soldier held as hostage. With members of the Lon- 
don cast, including Alfred Lynch, Celia Salkeld 
i Glynn Edwards (Cort, 138 W. 48 St.) 
Irma la Douce, an adaptation of the French musi- 
cal, originally a Parisian success, that also was a 
hit in London. The cast, directed by Peter Brook 
includes Elizabeth Sea! (the only female in the 
company), Keith Mitchell, Clive Revill and George 
S. Irving (Plymouth, 236 W. 45 St 
A Taste of Honey, still another London import 
written by young Shelagh Delaney, and dealing 
with some inmates of a Manchester slum. With 
Joan Plowright and Angela Lansbury (Lyceum 
149 W. 45 St 
Vintage °60, a revue that opened Hollywood 
last spring: the bulk of material was contributed 
Jack Wilson, Alan Jeffreys and Maxwell Grant 
ympany includes two of the original 
Barbara Heller and Fay DeWitt (Brooks 
Atkinson, formerly the Mansfield, 256 W. 47 St.) 
The World of Cari Sandburg, an adaptation by 
Norman Corwin of severa of Sandburg's works 
Bette i i Leif Erickson make up the two- 
by Mr. C vin (Henry Mil- 
ler's, 124 W 
BALLET 
The Royal Ballet 


Works include ‘‘The Sleer ; Bea La Fille 


Wells Ballet 


Mal Gardée Le Lac -¢ Cygr Giselle 
through Oct. 9. Monday performances ( Metr« 


politan Opera House, 39th St i Broadway 


BROADWAY OPENINGS 
Recket (Oct. 5 an adaptation by Lucienne Hill 
of the Anouilih play *‘ Becket il’ Honneur de Dieu 

still runnir , t Henry II of England 


» oO anterbury 


eal a cast 
ilso includes 


St. James 


An Evening with Mike Nichols and Elaine May 
Oct. & the first appearance on B 1dway of the 
air wi t ntics have enliver TV, the night- 

club circuit nd more recenti mmer theatre 

The second production of Alexander Cohen's Nine 

O'Clock Theatre (John Golden. 252 W. 45 St 

Laughs and Other Events et 10 Stanley 

Holloway returns to Broadwa r yne-man show 
assisted by a grour 

more, 243 W. 47 St 

The Wall (Oct. 11 


Lampell of John Hersey's best-selling novel about 


1 dramatization by Millard 


the ma exterminatio f Polish Jews. With 
George C. Scott, Yvonne Mitchell and Joseph 
Buloff (Billy Rose, 208 W. 41 St.) 

Tenderloin (Oct. 17)—-a musical by the same crew 


that put together the successful Fiorello Jer- 
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ome Weidman and George Abbott adapted the book 
from Samuel Hopkins Adams’ work about the 
seamy and social life of New York during the nine- 
ties; Jerry Bock did the music, and Sheldon Har- 
nick the lyrics, and the producers are Robert E 
Griffith and Harold 8S. Prince. Mr. Abbott directed 
the cast that includes Maurice Evans, Irene Kane 
Ron Husmann, Wynne Miller and Eileen Rodgers 
(46th St. Theatre, 226 W. 46 St.) 

Face of a Hero (Oct. 20)—-a play by Robert L 
Joseph based on a novel by Pierre Boulle about the 
death of a young girl by drowning, the subsequent 
court trial of the man accused of killing her, and 
the moral issues confronting the prosecuting at- 
torney who had witnessed the death. With Jack 
Lemmon, Albert Dekker, George Grizzard, James 
Donald and Russell Collins; directed by Alexander 
Mackendrick (Eugene O’ Neill, 230 W. 49 St.) 

The 49th Cousin (Oct. 25)—a play by the late 
Caroline Francke and Florence Lowe, formerly 
called ‘‘Sweet and Sour.’’ Jack Smight directed the 
company headed by Menasha Skulnik, Betty Field 
and Gerald Hiken (Ambassador, 215 W. 49 St.) 
Invitation to a March (Oct. 26)—a comedy by 
Arthur Laurents that deals with the not-unusual 
idea that most people march through life conform- 
ing to what other people think they should do. Mr 
Laurents directed a cast including Shelley Winters 
Eileen Heckart, Jane Fonda and James Mac- 
Arthur (Music Box, 239 W. 45 St.) 

Laurette (Oct. 27)—a dramatization by Stanley 
Young of Marguerite Courtney's biography of her 
mother Laurette Taylor. Judy Holliday, Jack 
Gwillim, Bibi Osterwald and Patrick O'Neal head 
the company directed by José Quintero (Martin 
Beck, 302 W. 45 St.) 

OFF BROADWAY 

The playhouses that provided so much stimulation 
last season promise more important and exciting 
works this year. Many of last season's 

tions still continue, including 

The Balcony by Jean Genét, a fantasy 

brothel that, by extension, becomes the author's 
concept of the world. Intermittently effective, and 
brilliantly staged by José Quintero (Circle in the 
Square, 159 Bleecker St.) 

Between Two Thieves by Warner LeRoy, based on 
Diego Fabbri's ‘‘Processo a Gest A provocative 
play, in the form of a discussion, dealing with the 
motivations of the principals involved in the trial 
of Jesus 

A Country Scandal by Anton Chekhov, adapted 
and translated by Alex Szigyi, in its American 
professional premiére. The work, written when 
Chekhov was just twenty-one, emerges essentially 
as farce comedy; it has been staged (by Amnon 
Kabatchnik) and acted with vast skill (Greenwich 
Mews, 141 W. 13 St.) 

The Fantasticks, an and delightful musi 
cal fable, emploving r cast, with score by 
Harvey Schmidt, book and lyrics by Tom Jones 
and direction by Word Baker (Sullivan St Play- 
house, 181 Sullivan St 

Krapp’s Last Tape by Samuel Beckett, directed b: 
Alan Schneider, and utilizing one actor, Hender- 
son Forsythe and a tape-recording machine 
About an old man’s sardonic reaction to a romantic 
episode of his earlier years. The first half of a 
fascinating double bill that includes Edward Al- 
bee's ‘‘The Zoo Story i two-character work sect 
in Central Park (Cricket, 162 Second Ave 

La Ronde, a revival of Schnitzler’s play in a new 
translation by Hans Weigert and Patricia Newhall 
who also directed, and who plays one of the leading 
roles 

Leave It to Jane, a delightful revival of the 1917 
musical comedy, with book and lyrics by Guy 
Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, and music by Jerome 
Kern. In its second year (Sheridan Sq. Playhouse 
Seventh Ave. and W. 4 St 

Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful 
musical spoof of the romantic operettas of the 
twenties. Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music 
and lyrics, and Eileen Brennan scores in the title 
role (Orpheum, Second Ave. and E. 8 St.) 
Living Theatre (repertory). The best-known offer 


{Continued on page SO] 
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MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE 


A 


A cause for celebration,” Allan Temko proclaimed in the New York Times Book Review. ‘Never before in this country has a series such 


as this been published, compact in format but nevertheless generously illustrated, written with high seriousness and intended not only for the 
professional architect and the student, but also for the public at large.’’ The authoritative volumes that comprise the MASTERS OF WORLD 
ARCHITECTURE are an indispensable reference shelf on the men who have done most to determine the major trends of our time. The 
individual books combine informative analyses with profuse illustrations to show the scope of each master’s work and provide answers to 
such questions as: Who is he? Which and where are his most important buildings? How does he fit into the total picture of architecture 
, today? If you act now you may have the important new MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE series (just published at a retail price of 


$29. 75) for ee special introductory price of $5, with membership in The Seven Arts Book Society. 


6. Volumes Boxed—Each 742” x 10’ Volume Contains a Detailed Chronology, Bibliography, and Index plus 80 pp. of Illus. and a 10,000 Word Text. 


WRIGHT 


By Vie nt Scully, Jr. A concise statement 
the sources from which F.L.W.’s arch 
mages he sought to cre- 

new consideration of 
ation to other arts, such 
ture, and painting 


AALTO 


Frederick Gutheim throws 
new light on the humanistic 
aspects of this great 
orchitect. Aalto is 
renowned for 

his unique 


NERVI 


A clear and readable account by Ado 
Lovise Huxtable of Nervi's revolutionary 


structural techniques. Nervi is now com- 


pleting three stadiums for the 1960 Olym- 
pics in Rome 


MIES VAN DER ROHE 


Arthur Drexler fully explores the work of 
todoy’s foremost exponent of classicism 
n orchitecture — exemplified in New 
York's Seagram Building 


innovations in 
industrial plont 
design and 

Ps in employee 
housing in 

£ Finlond 

a 


GAUDI 


By George R. Collins. The first extensive 
text in English to oppeor on this uniave 
Sponish architect. Presents the full 
ronge of his surrealistic vision 


LE CORB USIER 


A revecling inter- 
fluence has 
he world in both 


nine 


g 


thre seven ARTs 
BOOK socdety 


you the opportunity to build what André Malraux described as “a mus 


YOURS 
FOR“ 


RETAIL PRICE $29.75 


ch your home with the finest books on the arts—at substantial savings. The selections 


Seven Arts Book Society—like those listed below—oa rmonent 

lustrated volumes with definitive te:cts. Moreover, as o member you will 
the seven ARTs BOOK society 
clo Theatre Arts, 1545 Bway., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


HITECTURE—itself a selection of The Seven Arts Book Society j You may enter my nome as 


y 


0% and more. Why not discover the great advantages 


organization today? You may begin your membership 


ao member ond send me the MASTERS 
or WORLD ARCHITECTURE series for only $5.00 (plus postage 


etl alt i Dt oe . . ne al intro rtor * ¢ tes 

typical of the kind of books members regularly receive—at the special introductory 5 and handling). | ogree to take as few as six additional selections 

the course of my membership. | om to receive each month with- 

out chorge the attractive Seven Arts News containing on extensive 

review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all other 

books available to me ot member's prices. If | do not want the 

1, 137 photos. Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 select ced | con return your simple form saying “send 

me nothing,” or use it to order another book from the more thon 

100 authoritotive volumes offered in the course of a year. | moy 

cancel my membership ct any time after purchasing the six oddi- 
tional selections 


OTHER RECENT SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY SELECTIONS 


The Stones of Florence, Mory McCarthy. 277 pp., 8% x 1 
Paul Klee, Will Grohmann. 441 pp. 11% x 8%, 510 illus. Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50 

Great Paintings from the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50 

Xhe Greot American Artists Series: Albert P. Ryder; Thomos Eokins; Winslow Homer, Willem de Kooning; 
Jockson Pollock, Stvort Dovis. 6 vols., boxed. Retail $27.75. Member's price $16.95 

The Sculpture of Africa, Eliot Elisofon. 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 
Rembrandt, Ludwig Minz. 9% x 12%. Retcil $15.00. Member's price $11.95 

Space, Time and Architecture, Sigfried Giedion. 780 pp., 450 illus. Retail $12.50. Member's price $9.50 Please print full nome 


Pablo Picasso, Wilhelm Boeck and Joime Sobortés. 524 pp., 82 x 12, 606 illus. Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 


The Living City and The Natural House, both by Frank Lloyd Wright. Combined retail price $15.00. 
Member's price $11.00. 


The Art of India, Louis Frederic. 426 gravure illus., 9 x 11, 464 pp. Retail $17.50. Member's price $12.98. 
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The role of the Negro in the American 


theatre is still dishearteningly small . . - 


and almost everyone must share the blame. 


including our leading playwrights 


*“Me 
tink 
me 
hear 
sounds 
im 
bad se 

de night” sy vorraie HaNsBeRRY 
I was visited some weeks ago by a young actress, a member of the cast of a quite successful 
Broadway show, who had herself won considerable praise from critics and audiences. I also 
knew her to be among the truly serious students of her profession: one of those devoted actors 
who spend so many self-imposed extra hours per week in dance, acting and voice studios. She 
was twenty-four, deeply talented, profoundly dedicated to her work, possessed of a vigorous 
Broadway credit and—a Negro. 

So we spoke at length of her career. Had she, for instance, had offers of other work when 
the current show closed? “Well,” she told me between two sighs, “there is a fall-coming show 
that I was called in to read for. It turned out to be an opportunity to play Young Negro Prob- 
lem again.” She explained discerningly that an American author, on the incomplete, if des- 


perately welcome, rebound from stereotypes, had written a part for someone who was to make 


an entrance as a Social Question and exit as a Social Question. And _ [Continued next page] 





Miss Hansberry is the young Negro dramatist whose first play for Broadway, “A Raisin in the Sun,” was named the best 
American work of the 1958-59 season by the New York Drama Critics’ Circle. The full text is contained in this issue. 
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‘Me tink 
me hear sounds 
in de night’ 


Famous Negro actor Ira 


Aldridge, as Shylock. 


VANDAMM 


Rose McClendon and Frank Wil- 
son in “In Abraham’s Bosom,” 


written by Paul Green. 
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that swiftly. 

“How,” she asked, “can anybody 
study for that? How can you find 
shading and character in the absence 
of shading and character?” As an ac- 
tress she wanted to know how it was 
possible to interpret humanly that 
which was simply devoid of human 
definition. When would contemporary 
dramatists not be afraid to invest 
Negro characters with ordinary hu- 
man complication, now that, to some 
degree, more overtly obnoxious tra- 
ditions had started to fade? 

Thinking of her excellent notices 
in the current show, I asked if what 
she had described had really been 
the only sign of future work. She 
laughed and replied, “Oh, no. I had 
a television call to read for a tradi- 
tional. Not a maid; the other cate- 
gory, the ‘native girl’ bit. And, 
thought I, a job is a job. So I got the 
script, studied the lines, and went 
to the reading. And I read: ‘Me sit 
on me hummock and me tink me 
hear sounds in de night and den...” 
I finally just choked up on it, and 
closed the book and thanked the 
people for hearing me, and left. I 
just can’t make that scene any more, 
my dear. Dis here native is tired of 
sittin’ on de hummock!” 

When she departed I was left to 
reflect on the general situation of 
Negroes'in the American theatre. The 
authors of the two plays we had dis- 
cussed were not singularly stupid or 
untalented people; the question was 
larger and deeper than their mere 
inadequacy in dealing with certain 
kinds of characterization. They had 
been trapped creatively by an old, 
monumentally encompassing and 
deeply entrenched legacy from his- 
tory. 

The sixteenth-century spirit of 
mercantile expansionism that swept 
Europe, and gave rise to colonial con- 
quest and the European slave trade, 
was also father of a modern concept 
of racism. The concept made it possi- 
ble to render the African a “com- 
modity” in the minds of white men, 


and to alienate the conscience of the 


rising European humanism from iden- 
tification with the victims of that con- 
quest and slave trade. In order to ac- 
commodate programs of commerce 
and empire on a scale never before 
known in history, the Negro had to be 
placed arbitrarily outside the pale of 
recognizable humanity in the psycho- 
logy of Europeans and, eventually, of 
white America. Neither his soul nor 
his body was to be allowed to evoke 
empathy. He was to be—and, indeed, 
became, in a created mentality of 
white men—some grotesque expres- 
sion of the mirth of nature; a fancied, 
static vestige of the primeval past; an 
eternal exotic who, unlike men, 
would not bleed when pricked nor 
revenge when wronged. Thus for 
three centuries in Europe and Ameri- 
ca alike, buffoonery or villainy was 
his only permissable role in the halls 
of entertainment or drama. And not- 
withstanding the few later exceptions 
in Europe (the most distinguished, of 
course, being the career of Ira Ald- 
ridge, an American-born Negro actor 
of the nineteenth century who toured 
Europe in Shakespearean companies 
and achieved considerable recogni- 
tion). in America the sight or even 
the notion of a Negro gripped in the 
complex agonies of a Hamlet out- 
raged a cultural legend as today it 
yet embarrasses it. 

That is why, 140 years ago, local 
hoodlums descended on the African 
Repertory Theatre Company at 
Bleecker and Mercer Streets in New 
York City, and harassed its actors and 
audiences out of existence. And that 
is why Negroes are not integrated in 
our theatre today. 

It is this old historical situation 
that confronts a theatre, some of 
whose dramatists are currently baffled 
by Negro character, and whose pro- 
ducers and their receptionists are re- 
duced to rudeness or apologetic em- 
barrassment as they face the miracu- 
lously stubborn and increasing bat- 
talion of dark, hopeful faces among 
the multitude of other hopeful faces 
in their famous outer offices. 


Presumably talent, all talent, is as 
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VANDAMM 


eRAPHIC HOUSE 


w~ ‘a 


Canada Lee as Daniel de Bosola in 
John Webster’s “The Duchess of 
Malfi.” He played the part in 


“white-face.”’ 


(Top) Louis Gossett (right) had 
a leading role in Louis Petersen’s 
“Take a Giant Step.” The play 
premiéred off Broadway, moved 
uptown and later became a mo- 
tion picture. (Bottom) “Finian’s 
Rainbow” was one of the first 


musicals to use an integrated 


chorus. 
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good for the theatre as democracy is 
for a democratic nation. But to say so 
is to ignore that breathlessness and 
perplexed expression in the counten- 
ance of our theatre as it asks, over 
and over again, “What can realistical- 
ly be done about integrating the Ne- 
gro in the theatre, given the present 
racial climate in the United States?” 

The question implies that to inte- 
grate Negro actors. in most dramatic 
situations is to perpetrate a social lie 
and invalidate the responsibility of 
art. It also has a way of starting at the 
point where artistic questions are rel- 
evant. It rather sneakily ignores a 
stupendous area where “art” has noth- 
ing to do with discrimination in the 
theatre. For instance, I have never 
had the experience of purchasing a 
ticket from a Negro in a Broadway 
box office; I cannot imagine it to be 
a matter of either art or qualification, 
since. I can testify from personal ex- 
perience, short-temperedness is not 
limited to white people, and it is that 
trait, we have all come to assume, that 
is the prime qualification for those 


legendary posts. Nor have I ever pur- 


chased a box of mints, or received my 


program, from a Negro lobby vendor 
or usher. And, to proceed to more im- 
portant areas, I have not, in my wan- 
derings backstage, found my 10 per 
cent represented in the handling of 
flats, lights or properties, or calling 
time to the actors. Only on the rarest 
of occasions have I spotted Negroes in 
the orchestra pits (I believe only at 
New York’s City Center does that 
phenomenon occur with even minimal 
regularity); and never, of course, 
wielding the baton, despite the lin- 
gering legend of a certain people’s 
acute “musicalbility.” Similar obser- 
vations may be made of the chorus 
lines in our musical comedies. 

As for the situation among other 
echelons of the theatre—the actors, 
writers and directors—I think only 
the first two deserve more concen- 
trated thought than the categories al- 
ready covered. Directors should be 
men or women who are sufficiently 
talented to have works of art put 


under their direction. I cannot be- 
lieve that their height, diet, place of 
birth, or race will affect those talents. 
Naturally it is to be desired that a 
director have adequate cultural ref- 
erence to his script, but intelligence 
dictates that we do not hesitate to 
appoint plays with Japanese settings 
to Americans, or American settings 
to decidedly English directors, and so 
on. When they are good directors they 
direct well; when they are poor ones 
they direct poorly. I have never been 
able to tell by the quality of a mount- 
ing what kind of accent a director 
has; only whether or not he has done 
a professional and imaginative piece 
of work. It would, indeed, take an 
imaginative piece or argument to 
show how or why it should be differ- 
ent for Negro directors. 

The question of the employment of 
Negro actors, however, does raise in- 
teresting questions, which, it may be 
argued, in a different sociological at- 
mosphere would be only minor ques- 
tions of production techniques. But 
at the moment a fascinating and re- 
vealing dichotomy exists within the 
theatre’s most literate circles with re- 
gard to the use of Negro actors. 
People who are most bored and out- 
raged by what they call Ibsenesque 
or Shavian “boxes” on the imagina- 
tion o: the contemporary theatre, who 
long for fancy and illusion to take 
utter command, who can deliver 
whole sermons on the Philistinism of 
breaking “real eggs” on stage, very 
often are, astonishingly enough, 
among the first to shout betrayal of 
“realistic” attitudes if one speaks of 
putting a Negro actor into a non- 
Negro role. It is most curious. Who- 
ever said, for instance, that Queen 
Titania was white—or anything else? 
Or the incidental postman, police- 
man, clerk or schoolmate in that con- 
temporary play? Or all the people in 
that New York City crowd scene that 
is allegedly in Times Square. It takes 
rather more of a trick to imagine a 
good many urban American scenes 
without Negroes than with them. 


But, above [continued on page 69] 
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BY JOHN KEATING 


All new seasons 
have a way of 
looking great 

on October 1... 
but our forecaster 
backs his claim 
with a host 

of facts, 

figures 

and hopeful omens 


THE PROSPECTS 


ARE PLEASING 


Despite the revolt of the actors last June, 


which caused the producer-members of 
the League of New York Theatres to hang 
a “Postponed Indefinitely” sign on the 
forty-two productions then in the plan- 
ning stage, the 1960-61 season got going 
as usual in September. “As usual” has 
come to mean, in recent years, sketchily, 
skimpily and with a variety of foreign 
accents. This year, there were six produc- 
tions scheduled to arrive during Sep- 
tember, three of them under the aegis of 
that far-ranging importer, David Mer- 
rick. All six were pre-tested packages 
that had had highly successful runs in 
such widely separated tryout towns as 
London, Paris, Los Angeles and Chicago. 

Mr. Merrick’s 
opening session were Vintage °60, a 


contributions to the 


young-talents revue that he found on the 
West coast; Irma la Douce, the British 
adaptation of a French musical that he 
brought over from London; and A Taste 
of Honey, a Manchester tenement drama 


by the Lancashire answer to Francoise Sa- 
gan, young Shelagh Delaney (who was 
only nineteen when the play first reached 
the stage in London in 1958). Also sched- 
uled in September were Farewell, Fare- 
well, Eugene (an American comedy 
tested in London after two tryouts in this 
country), with Margaret Rutherford, 
Mildred Dunnock and Leueen MacGrath; 
The World of Carl Sandburg, a dra- 
matic arrangement, by Norman Corwin, 
of the old poet-biographer’s words, with 
Bette Davis (who toured the length and 
breadth of the land last year in this two- 
actor show) and Leif Erickson; and still 
another import from London, Brendan 
Behan’s The Hostage. By the time this 
report appears, Mr. Behan, the ram- 
bunctious Irishman, will have observed 
the American reaction to his I.R.A. dra- 
ma, if all has gone according to plan— 
and by now he probably also has had a 
chance to see some of the local sights that, 
he confided to Lewis Funke, drama editor 


of the Times, were on his list: Big Daddy 
Burl Ives, Lee Tracy, Studs Lonigan, 
Mutt and Jeff, Tim Costello’s Third 
Avenue pub, McSorley’s wonderful sa- 
loon, Billy Graham, Tom Lehrer, the 
Empire State Building, an Irish cop cry- 
ing for his mother, Sally Rand, Robert 
Frost, Marilyn Monroe (“back and 
front’’), the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
the Mizrachi, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the Man with the Gold- 
en Arm, Niagara Falls, Bellevue, Yankee 
Stadium, a love nest, a hot-dog stand, 
moral turpitude, and the candidates for 
the Presidency, among other indigenous 
persons, places and things. 

The month in which this annual fore- 
cast is prepared is a time when the theatre 
seems truly compounded of glamour, ex- 
citement and high purpose. As the actors 
gather in deserted theatres and rehearsal 
halls, clutching crisp, unmarked scripts, 
and busy seamstresses begin stitching up 
the costumes for the earliest entries, it is 
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Elizabeth Seal, one of the lead- 
ing performers in “Irma la 
Douce.” Miss Seal is the only 
female in the company. The 
play has had great success in 


London. 


Bette Davis is scheduled to star 
this season in “The World of 
Carl Sandburg.” Miss Davis, in 
this same production, toured the 


country last year. 
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FRIEOMAN-ABELES 


Joan Plowright was last seen on Broadway in “The 
Entertainer” (1958). She returns this season in 
Shelagh Delaney’s “A Taste of Honey.” This play 


is also an import from England. 
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Margaret Rutherford, famous English character 
actress, will appear in “Farewell, Farewell, Eu- 


gene,” with Mildred Dunnock and Leueen Mac- 
Grath. 
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dread sta- 
-four out of 

apply this 

ww cards of 

e brokers’ 

y rest the dreary 

such felonious assaults on the 

pocketbook as 
Christine, which managed to befog even 
Maureen O’Hara’s radiant beauty; There 
Was a Little Girl, which made rape 
boring; and The Highest Tree, in 
which Dore Schary proved to his own 
audiences’ acute 

is no damn 


glow. of excitement 


the possibilities in the first 


ost-September months. Unless 

changes between now and 

i > first of these 

id Merrick’s 

> Lucienne Hill adap- 

ilh’s Becket. It is a 

ious produ tion, with Peter 

, and Laurence Olivier 

d as the mar- 

n and the king with whom 

for “the honor of God.” 

Sir Laurence is Thomas a Becket, Mr. 

the strong-minded Henry II. A 

Kermit Bloomgarden 

y Rose will present Millard Lam- 

ization of John Hersey’s epic 

Warsaw ghetto under the 

Nazis, The Wall, with George C. Scott. 

Morton DaCosta, who told T’heatre Arts 

Jast year that he vearned for a serious 

drama to break the stream of lightweight 

comedies and musicals he has been associ- 

ated with since coming into prominence 

as the director of Plain and Fancy and 

No Time for Sergeants, has been en- 

trusted with the staging. He could scarce- 
have asked for a more somber drama. 

1¢ Broadway version of the play in 

alled London 

aud s last season, zene Tonesco’s 

Rhinoceros, wil] have Eli Wallach in the 

central role of a rugged individualist, the 


on] man a he world ble to withstand 


Jack Lemmon is expected on the boards in 
Robert L. Joseph’s “Face of a Hero.” He 
will re-create the role he originally did on 
‘television some time ago. 


MURRAY LADEN 
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THE PROSPECTS 
ARE PLEASING 


Kermit Bloomgarden, one of Broadway’s most 
successful producers, will sponsor Millard Lam- 
pell’s “The Wall,” starring George C. Scott. 


Julie Andrews, of “My Fair Lady” fame, will be 
seen in Lerner and Loewe’s “Camelot.” 


David Merrick (center) and some of the people 
involved in his production of “Do-Re-Mi.” Betty 
Comden (left); Adolph Green (rear) ; Phil Silvers 


(right of center) and Garson Kanin. 
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DUNCAN MELVIN 


Brendon Behan, “the rambunctious Irishman,” was due on these 
shores to oversee preparations for his play “The Hostage.” The 


drama has had great success in both London and Paris. 


Wiiliam Pitkin’s set design for the Arthur Laurents comedy, “Invitation 
to a March.” Shelley Winters, Eileen Heckart and Jane Fonda star. 


FRI EOMAN-ABELES 
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THE PROSPECTS 
ARE PLEASING 


Lucille Ball, one of TV’s biggest 
names, will try her luck in “‘Wildcat.” 
Michael Kidd will direct, choreograph 


and co-produce. 


Author Keating eagerly awaits Ten- 
nessee Williams’ play, “Period of Ad- 
justment,” described as “a tender 
comedy of marriage.” (below) Otto 
Preminger (left) and Ira Levin look 
forward to “Critic’s Choice” starring 
Henry Fonda. Mr. Preminger acts as 
producer-director; Mr. Levin is the 


author. 
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GIJON MILI 


MUPRAY LAOEN 





the siren call to conformity and rhinocer- 
oshood that engulfs the other actors in 
this ironic ideological farce. Richard 
Watts, Jr., who was impressed by Olivier’s 
performance in the London production, 
has said that Wallach is an even more like- 
ly choice for the part. This will be the first 
uptown production of lonesco, the darling 
of off-Broadway during the past couple 
of years. It is scheduled to arrive in De- 
cember, provided Wallach, who is mak- 
ing a movie with Marilyn Monroe, is 
sprung in time to join Zero Mostel, Anne 
Jackson, E. G. Marshall, Morris Carnov- 
sky and the others in rehearsal. 

Another recent partner of Miss Mon- 
roe’s, Jack Lemmon, will be along this 


month in Face of a Hero, a courtroom 


drama derived by producer-turned-play- 
wright Robert L. Joseph from the Pierre 
Boulle novel. This is Lemmon’s first ap- 


pearance on Broadway since he fled to the 
West after a clumping revival of Room 
Service, in which he made his stage de- 
but, was torpedoed by the critics and the 
public in 1953. In the interim he has 
won one Oscar, and been nominated for 
another; at the moment, he is as hot a 
property, to use the native jargon, as there 
is in Hollywood. For Broadway in 1960, 
he will re-create a role he originally played 
in the television version of Face of a 
Hero a couple of years ago, that of a 
young prosecution attorney faced with a 
crise de conscience. 


Shelley Winters, whose “Oscar” is of 
more recent vintage than Lemmon’s—he 
got his for playing Ensign Pulver in the 
film version of Mister Roberts, she for 
Mrs. Van Daan in last year’s Diary of 
Anne Frank — is starred in the new 
Arthur Laurents play Invitation to a 
March, whose principals also include 
Eileen Heckart, Jane Fonda and James 
MacArthur. Mr. Laurents is directing the 
play himself, in an effort to have the 
finished production “come closer to the 
original conception than some previous 
productions of my plays.” The title, he 
has explained, emphasizes the point of 


the piece, “that [continued on page 70] 


Choreographer Peter Gennaro and danc- 
ers in rehearsal for “The Unsinkable Maily 
Brown.” Mr. Gennaro’s last job as dance 


’ 


director was “Fiorello!”’. 
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BY EUGENE IONESCO 


[TRANSLATED BY LEO KERZ] 


My thanks 
| tothe 
eritics 
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BERNAND 


JOHN TIMBERS 


Naturally I am often asked what | 
think of drama critics; my reply, that 
I like them because they have created 
interest in my work, have made it pop- 
ular, so to speak, causes great astonish- 
ment. 

With rare exceptions the critics have 
treated me with irony, blatant irrele- 
vancies, crude jokes, cynical stabs 
and personal insults ranging from 
“amateur” to “ignoramus,” unless 
they preferred to insult me with si- 
lence. So it may sound eccentric when 
I say that I owe them a vote of thanks 
in answer to their brutal whipping. But 
I am quite sincere. The experience, 


moreover, has taught me something 


that may be of general importance. 


The author is the Rumanian-born, Paris- 
based playwright whose latest work, “Rhi- 
noceros,” is due on Broadway soon. Earlier 
Ionesco plays seen in this country include 


“The Chairs” and “The Lesson.” 


The truth is that if there hadn't been 
such a violent critical reaction to my 
plays, something that persists even to- 
day, there would have been no counter- 
reaction on the part of outraged col- 
leagues, actors, directors and even 
theatre owners, who were often just 
as heated, unfair and violent as the 
critics. I often wonder whether kinder 
treatment might not have left me in 
obscurity, or at least made my struggle 
for recognition longer and more dif- 
ficult. 

I believe that the critics’ reaction 
must have been genuine, if unfair and 
unkind. I believe also that to the pub- 
lic, therefore, the reaction must have 
seemed symptomatic of an encounter 
with something important and a bit 
more exciting than the usual fare for 
which the 


formulas. When the formulas cannot 


critics have established 


be applied, they get angry. 
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I have come to the conclusion that 
drama reviewing is important only to 
the extent to which it can arouse inter- 
est in a work. It cannot be measured 
in terms of right and wrong. It isn’t 
even important that the analysis is 
true. 

When a photographer, in order to 
record an impression of a subject, 
changes his conventional position to 
an unusual one, the image will be 
distorted and untrue, but more excit- 
ing and dramatic. The procedure cre- 
ates new interest in an otherwise norm- 
al and truthful object. But the image 
is real, even though it is distorted, a 
caricature. Some force, some emotion 
made the photographer use his camera 
differently—and he created drama and 
excitement, 

The same process occurs when you 
write, whether you write plays or re- 


views. Each work is a distortion of 
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the truth, and therefore untrue. But it 
is real, nevertheless, and valuable and 
interesting. The fact that we don’t im- 
mediately know what made us change 
our usual vantage point, and that the 
distortion is not familiar, does not 
necessarily make the vantage point or 
the end product of our writing obscure. 

I have come to apply the above rea- 
soning to my work and to reviewing, 
too. And even today, when, thanks to 
a healthy shock treatment by the crit- 
ics, I have more initiative and feel 
more courageous than I did ten years 
ago, I prefer an angry review, even a 
hysterical one, to the friendly and 
prodding report that isn’t strong 
enough to get a bored public interested 
in a new kind of theatre. Of course, 
my opinion may change if I see, one 
day, that a reviewer can put as much 
conviction in his praise, as much infec- 


tious enthusiasm in his admiration for 


(Opposite ) 


lonesco’s “Rhinoceros” is 


due on Broadway this season with Eli 
Wallach starring. Duncan Macrae and 
Laurence Olivier were in the London 
production. (Left) Simone Valére and 
Jean-Louis Barrault appear in a scene 
from the French production of same. 
(Right) The cast of the controversial 


play, as presented in Diisseldorf. 


a work of art, as he can when he con- 
demns or dismisses something. Critics 
don’t seem to stay long enough, after a 
show is over, to be affected by the wild, 
roaring, contagious rapture that I have 
often witnessed when an audience has 
been exposed to an unusual adventure 
in the theatre. 

The 


problem for me—or, rather, in my case 


critics have solved another 
they didn’t create the problem with 
which some of my more admired fel- 


low artists are struggling. I didn’t suf- 


fer from the panic that persecutes 


those who, in every new venture, must 
top the praise they received last time, 
or, at the least, worry about getting as 
fulsome praise. For an artist to live up 
to standards that drama critics have 
set for him must be a nightmare. It 
could cause a man to head for Holly- 
wood to avoid the living theatre and 


live audiences forever. @ 
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In the small, nine-by-six office in Rocke- 
feller Center shared by Harold S. 
Prince and Robert E. Griffith, a visitor 
recently came upon the May-December 
producing team happily engaged in 
an occupation that has become endemic 
to their careers: They were signing div- 
idend checks to be sent to investors in 
one of their shows (in this case “Fio- 
rello!,” which, in its first six months, 
had paid off the $300,000 invested in 
it, and produced a 20 per cent profit). 

Within a period of six years, or since 
they entered the field with “The Pa- 
jama Game,” they have brought in five 
successive hits; by the middle of this 
year, the five—all musicals—had pro- 
duced the staggering total profit of 
more, than three and a half million dol- 
lars. Even their one misstep—a straight 
play called “A Swim in the Sea,” which 
closed in Philadelphia during its try- 
out in 1958 so that, technically, their 
skein of Broadway successes remains 
unbroken—was a sort of triumph in 
the view of their investors. “The show 
lost $48,000,” Prince expiained as he 
put his signature on a check, “but we 
returned 52 per cent of the investment. 


By closing the show and returning more 


than half the money they had put up, 


we did as much to build good relations 
with our investors as we’ve done with 
all our hits put together.” 

Their profit record alone is enough 
to make their investors happy, but 
Griffith and Prince have added titillat- 
ing touches to their relationships with 
them that are calculated to keep an 
angel delirious with joy. Not only is 
there no provision for overcall in their 


contract with investors (overcall is an 
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additional percentage that an investor 
must be prepared to pony up if it is 
needed) ; they deliberately raise more 
money than they think they will need 
so that they can return some of it the 
day after the Broadway opening. The 
backers of “The Pajama Game” re- 
ceived one fifth of their investment on 
the day on which they were reading 
reviews that implied there would be a 
lot more coming to them (so far the 
profit has been over $1,620,000), a 
procedure the two producers have fol- 
lowed on three other occasions. 

For all their interest in their invest- 
ors, Griffith and Prince are not produc- 
ers who view the theatre through a 
balance sheet. “If this were just a bus- 
iness,” Prince asserted, “we wouldn’t 
be in it.” 

There are, in their view, two ways to 
produce. One is “the David Merrick 
method—you do six or seven shows a 
year in hopes that three of them will 
work out.” For such an arrangement a 
producer needs stars, and must sur- 
round himself with a staff of experts. 
Their way, on the other hand, is to con- 
centrate all their energies on one show 
at any given time. They prefer to pro- 
duce without stars (“No-star casts are 
no trouble because you avoid tempera- 
ment problems”), a preference that 
has been strengthened by the fact 
that the least successful of their pro- 
ductions, “New Girl in Town” (431 
performances, $144,700 profit so far), 
was the only one, after their successful 
debut, in which they used stars (Gwen 
Verdon and Thelma Ritter). But they 
are not intractable on the subject. 
Maurice Evans heads the cast of their 
newest musical, “Tenderloin,” which 
is scheduled to arrive on Broadway this 
month. In this case, their willingness 
to become involved with a star was un- 
doubtedly tempered by their feeling 
that Evans is not only an actor of ex- 
tremely high professional standards 
but a man who appreciates the produc- 
er’s point of view, since he is also a 
very successful producer. 

Their prime reason for doing only 


one show at a_ [continued on page 73] 
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BY PETER GLENVILLE 


Scene sketches by Oliver Smith for “Becket.” 


(top) Cathedral, Becket’s tomb; 
Sacristy ; (bottom) The Cathedral. 
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(center ) 


The history play offers a 
panorama and a problem 
for modern dramatists; its 
themes are big, but they de- 
mand an interpretive point 
of view, not a taste for 


fustian 


To students of modern drama it comes 
as something of a surprise to learn that a 
major modern dramatist like Anouilh 
has written a new play on a historical 
subject. For all the possibilities of high 
drama and strong action that plays with 
historical themes offer to writers and to 
actors, the genre, with only a few notable 
exceptions, has been neglected during 
the last decade. The best talents of to- 
day’s theatre have been devoted to ex- 
ploring the psychology of the lonely soul 
in travail in contemporary society. Freu- 
dian dilemmas have been dissected by 
today’s playwrights in subtle detail and 
with startling honesty; the eccentric 
heart has been picked clean of inner 
secrets. This preoccupation with the pri- 
vate sufferings of the introverted indi- 
vidual in search of understanding has 
led to the temporary neglect in the thea- 
tre of many aspects of life that the lead- 
ing playwrights of the past considered 
both important and dramatic. 

Concepts of honor, ambition, religion 
and politics, and the clash of ideas that 
have set men aflame and propelled their 
lives, have inspired some of the most 
exciting plays of the past. Moreover, 
earlier playwrights were concerned not 
only with the average man but also with 
the exceptional man—on the throne, in 
the papal palace, at the head of an army. 
Small truths are apt to be illustrated by 
the typical and the average example, but 
larger truths are more often exemplified 
in the essential, the heightened and the 


Mr. Glenville is the London director who has 
staged Anouilh’s “Becket” for an October 
opening on Broadway. Among other Ameri- 
can productions that he has directed are 
“Separate Tables,” “Hotel Paradiso” and 
the current “Take Me Along.” 


universal. We can certainly learn as 
much from Prince Hamlet as we can, 
say, from Mrs. ’Arris (who went to 
Paris). Both hold a mirror up to nature, 
but the landscape reflected in the one is 
larger and more significant than that in 
the other. The “audience identification” 
so much discussed in today’s theatre is 
surely as successfully achieved by the 
authors who endeavor to show us essen- 
tial truths about ourselves as by those 
who concentrate on reproducing in de- 
tail our jargon, the size of our kitchens, 
and the noise of our vacuum cleaners. 

Sophocles, Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Pope and Schiller were all excited as 
writers not only by the events that took 
place before their eyes, but also by what 
happened extraordinarily in the past. 
Today it is an exception when a dis- 
tinguished dramatist such as Arthur 
Miller chooses to illustrate the anguish 
of modern dilemmas by a dramatic treat- 
ment of a tragic incident in American 
history, as he did in “The Crucible.” 

One of the problems of the historical 
play for today’s theatre is that the color 
and pageantry of past high events so 
easily encourage the playwright to rely 
on romantic melodrama and the beau 
geste in a way quite inacceptable to a 
modern audience. The panache of wav- 
ing plumes, of duels, of poisoned chal- 
ices is not for our sharper taste. Without 
humor, perspicacity and point in the 
writing, the panoply of history can be- 
come mere fustian. The spirit of Sir 
Walter Scott could no longer evoke from 
us a lively interest in the past. Most of 
the historical plays written since 1900, 
even the good ones, have been roman- 
tic and anecdotal rather than plays of 
ideas. The famous characters with which 
they dealt were chosen mostly from a 
familiar gallery of notables already well 
tested for the effectiveness of their the- 
atrical bravura: Mary (Queen of Scots), 
Elizabeth of England, Henry VIII, Rich- 
ard of Bordeaux. The glamourized re- 
cital of their tragic amours was intended 
more to dampen our handkerchiefs than 
to sharpen our wits. 

There are recent signs, however, that 
dramatists are once again becoming at- 
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tracted to the possibilities of the sort of 
historical play that has a point of view 
and is not just a chronicle. Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s “Le Diable et Le Bon Dieu,” 
Georges Bernanos’ “Dialogue des Car- 
mélites,” and Fritz Hochwalder’s “Das 
heilige Experiment” (also performed as 
“Sur la terre comme au ciel” and “The 
Strong Are Lonely”) are plays of distinc- 
tion that have had considerable success 
in Europe. In London a new play about 
Sir Thomas More has just been well 
received, and even that “angry young 
man,” John Osborne, has now written a 
play about Martin Luther. Anouilh’s 
“Becket” has been acclaimed by the crit- 
ics as that author’s masterpiece. 
Anouilh is essentially a writer of keen 
intelligence—antiromantic, cynical, 
probing, humorous. “The Lark,” his play 
about Saint Joan, has already prepared 
us for his unconventional and modern 
approach to a hallowed figure of history. 
(Earlier the same subject inspired Shaw 
to write one of the few brilliant historical 
plays of this century.) Anouilh’s “Beck- 
et” is by no means a work of historical 
scholarship. Nor did he intend it to be. 
There are many details in the play with 
which a historian might quarrel. But his 
interpretation of the characters of the 
two protagonists, Henry II and Becket, 
and of the background and motive of 
their famous friendship and quarrel, is 
an achievement of real historical imagi- 
nation. He writes with a sophistication 
and a humor that give the heroic mo- 
ments a double impact. His treatment of 
the more politically minded high church- 
men of the period is, though po. ibly 
accurate, amusingly irreverent. The 
great gesture and the pageantry are 
there, but the author is keenly aware of 
the spiritual grubbiness, the squalor, 
bestiality and physical suffering that un- 


questionably also attended the period. 


Behind the glitter and pomp of the kings 


and prelates who figure in the story, 
Anouilh points to the compulsive animal 
appetites that influenced people as much 
in the twelfth century as they do in the 
twentieth. 

“Becket” is an adult play and it pulls 


no punches. & 
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(Top) Costume sketch for An- 
thony Quinn, who plays King 
Henry II in the Anouilh play. 
(Right) Act I finds Quinn in 
cloak which he doffs in readi- 


ness for flogging. 


Marie Powers will appear in this 
costume as the Queen Mother in 


the history play. 


Laurence Olivier as Becket. The 
play calls for elaborate costuming, 


as these sketches show. 


The four barons who murdered Thomas 
a Becket. All sketches on this page by 
Elizabeth Montgomery of Motley. 
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Stanley Holloway, 
due on Broadway-—— 


all alone—this season. 


BY BERNARD SOBEL 


That old-new form of entertainment 
known as the one-man show is still much 
in the news. It will serve as the medium 
for the return to Broadway this month 
of the London Palladium perennial, Stan- 
ley Holloway, who captivated American 
audiences as the “Little Bit of Luck” 
man in the original New York produc- 
tion of “My Fair Lady.” Bearing the pro- 
vocative title of “Laughs and Other 
Events,” Holloway’s program will include 
his favorite English music-hall routines 
— monologues, stories, jokes, songs, 
dances—and excursions into the works 
of Jerome Kern, Frederick Loewe, Lewis 
Carroll and Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Holloway’s is the only one-man show 
of the new season in New York, accord- 
ing to the schedule that prevails at this 
writing, but as we shall see, the form it- 
self has a long tradition. Nor is Hollo- 


way the only well-known performer who 


Mr. Sobel, who was once an aid to Florenz 
Ziegfeld, C. B. Dillingham and Earl Carroll, 
is the author of many books on the stage, 
ranging from “The Theatre Handbook,” a 
standard reference work, to “A Pictorial 
History of Vaudeville.” 
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SAGA OF THE ONE-\MEAN SHOW 


BERT AZA AGENCY 


Victor Borge (and piano) 
delighted audiences 


and critics. 


will be seen somewhere in this country, 
in the months ahead, in a one-man enter- 
tainment. Sam Levenson, Herb Shriner 
and Basil Rathbone are others who ap- 
pear in solo performances, sometimes in 
theatres, more often in clubs or before 
university audiences. Burgess Meredith 
and Agnes Moorehead are among the 
latest to join the ranks. 

Credit for the revival and popularity 
of this type of theatre goes largely to 
Victor Borge. The pianist-wit came to 
Broadway in October, 1953, and when 
he departed, more than two years later, 
his “Comedy in Music” had been per- 
formed the amazing total of 849 times 
during one of the most striking runs in 
the theatre. His program included low 
comedy, serious and trick piano playing, 
pseudo-extemporaneous chatter and in- 
congruous stage business, a mixture that 
succeeded in delighting both the intelli- 
gentsia and the rank and file among 
theatregoers. 

Aside from entertainment based on 
vaudeville humor, personal talents and 
sheer artistry, the one-man show, through 
the re-creation of an author's life and 


“An Evening with 
Sholom Aleichem” 


stars Howard Da Silva. 


works, can make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the theatre. A masterpiece of his- 
trionic art and biographic sidelights was 
the priceless one-man Shakespearean 
show that John Gielgud presented under 
the title “Ages of Man.” It was highly 
serious in its artistic content and inten- 
tion, deeply moving, thorough and origi- 
nal. It was extremely successful through- 
out this country and in Gielgud’s native 
land, and it also become a successful 
phonograph record. A show called “Mark 
Twain Tonight!” followed the same for- 
tunate course. It brought distinction and 
a fortune to a comparatively unknown 
American actor, Hal Holbrook. His im- 
personation of the noted humorist also 
formed the basis for a film and a book. 
Periodically, in recent months, How- 
ard Da Silva has taken leave of an ex- 
cellent role in the successful “Fiorello!” 
in order to present a solo program based 
on the work of a great Yiddish writer. The 
show is called “An Evening with Sholom 
Aleichem.” In this case the actor uses his 
own translations, but instead of appear- 
ing as the noted author, he conducts a 


sort of literary tour including short 
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Touring the country, 
as a famous poet, 


is Dorothy Stickney. 


stories and anecdotes. The program has 
been given in universities, synagogues, 
churches and community houses. Emlyn 
Williams’ excursion into the writing of 
Charles Dickens, which reached Broad- 
way in 1953, was a case of actual imper- 
sonation; four and a half years later he 
was back in “A Boy Growing Up,” a dazz- 
ling interpretation of the stories of Dylan 
Thomas,’ presented without elaborate 
make-up but with consummate artistry. 
Having made an extensive study of 
Benjamin Franklin’s career, Dennis King 
presented a program based on his find- 
ings at colleges through the country, 
with Broadway his ultimate objective. 
He talked without intermission, and at 
times, he confided, “I had to act a little.” 
Our roster of examples also includes one 
from the Broadway season recently past: 
Dorothy Stickney presented her own 
dramatization of the poems and letters 
of still another noted author. In choosing 
Edna St. Vincent Millay for her subject, 
Miss Stickney brought to the theatrego- 
ing public its first comprehensive view 
of one of the most picturesque contribu- 
tors to American literary history. A call 
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Ezra Kendall 
(1861-1910) as “The 


Vinegar Buyer.” 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, THEATRE COLLECTION 


Karyl Norman: 
women envied 
his lush wardrobe. 


to present the show in London gave Miss 
Stickney her first chance to appear in 
that city. This season she is presenting 
it on tour in this country. And in 1958, 
Claire Luce made a tour of America dur- 
ing which she played a series of Shake- 
spearean heroines. Miss Luce had al- 
ready distinguished herself as a Shake- 
spearean and traveler before that tour. 
During World War II she was a busy ac- 
tress for the armed forces overseas; a 
short time later she was performing with 
the company of the Shakespeare Memor- 
ial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon. 

There also is an impressive list of Con- 
tinental stars who, like Maurice Cheva- 
lier, visited the United States in pioneer 
one-man shows (Chevalier was becom- 
ing a familiar figure on the New York 
stage in such programs thirty years ago). 
had 


throughout the country long before that. 


Harry Lauder achieved fame 
When Yves Montand made his Broadway 
debut last season, he had a ready-made 
audience eagerly awaiting him, one 
created by his phonograph records. How- 
ever, the charm of the records could not 


compare with the pleasure of seeing and 


curvre sFrvice 


Female impersonation 
was modernized by 
T. C. Jones. 


hearing this man in person. Strangely 
enough, however, he worked at a dis- 
advantage, one he had deliberately de- 
vised and clung to throughout the years. 
He wore a drab brown shirt and tight- 
fitting trousers, and never varied his 
wardrobe except to add a cane and an 
opera hat. That Montand should be com- 
pared with Chevalier was inevitable, 
though each has his own style and ma- 
terial. With his smile, straw hat and pro- 
truding underlip—his trademark—Chev- 
alier has continued to carry on the tra- 
dition of the one-man show. Just five 
years ago, in fact, he was on Broadway 
in such an entertainment. 

“The female Chevalier” is the label 


often. given Patachou, the electrifying 
chanteuse who captivated American 


audiences with her true intonation of 
French and English songs and her high- 
ly suggestive movements of hands, arms 
body. exponent from 
France, Edith Piaf, gave the single-per- 


former show a new twist. Though she 


and Another 


used a group of male singers, she was 
the only person visible from the audi- 
ence. 
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SAGA OF THE ONE-MAN SHOW 
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One of France’s 


most popular imports— 
Yves Montand. 


The London stage, too, has contrib- 
uted to the distaff side. There is, for 
example, a lady who has appeared here 
so often that she seems to belong to the 
United States. The indestructible Lady 
Peel called her show “An Evening with 
Beatrice Lillie,” and it had a run of al- 
most seven months on Broadway in 1952- 
53. There were four other persons in 
her company, but the show itself was in 
the solo tradition. So, too, was the “Little 
Show” of Anna Russell, a satirist with 
an eye for the ridiculous side of grand 
opera and other equally vulnerable 
musical forms. 

In presenting her one-woman show in 
1959, Ethel Colt did not use her middle 
name in the advertisements or the pub- 
licity. That name, however, has great sig- 
nificance—being Barrymore. The daugh- 
ter of the famous Ethel preferred to 
stand on her own, and displayed her 
independence also in her program—a 
summary of American musical-theatre 
history from Revolutionary War days to 
modern times. Critical and public reac- 
tion was highly rewarding; the show 
proved that Miss Colt could rely for rec- 
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Emlyn Williams 
interpreting a 
Dylan Thomas tale. 


ognition on artistry rather than nomen- 
clature. Her program included musicals 
that present-day audiences have never 
seen, though they are well established in 
theatrical history. One of them, “Floro- 
dora,” is famous for its double sextet; 
another, “The Black Crook,” once scan- 
dalized the public by exhibiting ladies 
clad in tights. 

Modern musical comedy was the main 
ingredient of Mary Martin’s similar ven- 
ture two seasons ago, when she toured in 
a program of numbers from Broadway 
shows in which she has appeared. She 
employed a full orchestra, and rounded 
out her program by introducing several 
other performers. 

Fanfare has already proclaimed the 
return of the expatriate Josephine Baker, 
Paris revue and night-club queen, once 
known as a countess. Her one-woman 
entertainment is called “The Fabulous 
Josephine Baker.” 

As we have already indicated, there is 
a certain amount of elasticity in the 
term “one-man (or one-woman) show.” 
Certain performers do not use it, pre- 


ferring to call [Continued on page 75] 
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A Raisin in the Sun 


by Lorraine Hansberry 
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FRIEOMAN-ABELES 


the complete text of : —“‘a raisin in the sun”’—by Lorraine Hansberry 


raine Hansberry. 

©) Copyright, 1959, by Lorraine Hansberry. 

Reprinted by permission of Random House, Inc. 

All rights, including the right of reproduction in whole 
or in part, in any form, are reserved under International 
and Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Published 
in New York by Random House, Inc., and simultaneous- 
ly in Toronto, Canada, by Random House of Canada. 
Limited. 

Caution:—Professionals and amateurs are hereby 
warned that A Raisin in the Sun, being fully protected 


©) Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1958, by Lor- 


under the Copyright Laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the British Empire, including the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and all other countries of the Universal Copyright 
and Berne Conventions, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
including professiogal, amateur, motion picture, recita- 
tion, lecturing, public reading, radio and television 
broadcasting, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the question of readings, permission for which 
must be secured in writing. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the publisher, Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


A Raisin in the Sun was first presented by Philip Rose and David J. Cogan at the Ethel Barrvmore Theatre, 


New York City, March 11, 1959, with the following cast: 


Ruth Younger__ 

lravis Younger 

Walter Lee Younger (Brother) 
Beneatha Younger 

Lena Younger (Mama) 
Joseph Asagai 

George Murchison 


Ruby Dee 
Glvnn Turman 
Sidnev Poitier 

Diana Sands 
Claudia McNeil 
Ivan Dixon 
Louis Gossett 


Karl Lindner John Fiedler 
Boho Lonne Elder III 
Moving Men_. Ed Hall, Douglas Turner 


Directed by 
Designed end lighted by 
Costumes by 


Llovd Richards 
Ralph Alswang 


Virginia Volland 


The action of the play is set in Chicago’s Southside, sometime between World War II and the present. 


synopsis of scenes 
later. 
act one 
ed later. 
scene 1 : Friday morning. 
>. a ieee : act three 
scene 2: The following morning. —_—_—_— 
An hour later. 
act two = 


scene | : Later, the same day. Does it dry up 


scene 2: Friday night, a few weeks 


scene 3: Moving day, one week 


What happens to a dream deferred? 


Like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore— 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over— 
Like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 

* Like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode? 


Langston Hughes 


sss essen 


COVER OF PLAY SECTION: Walter—Listen, my black brothers- 
Beneatha—OCOMOGOSIAY! (Ruby Dee, Sidney Poitier. Diana Sands) 
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act one 


scene I : Friday morning 


The Younger living room would be a 
comfortable and well-ordered room if 
it were not for a number of inde- 
structible contradictions to this state 
of being. Its furnishings are typical 
and undistinguished and their pri- 
mary feature now is that they have 
clearly had to accommodate the living 
of too many people for too many 
years—and they are tired. Still, we 
can see that at some time, a time 
probably no longer remembered by 
the family [except perhaps for 
Vama\, the furnishings of this room 
were actually selected with care and 
love and even hope——and brought to 
this apartment and arranged with 
taste and pride. 

That was a long time ago. Now the 
once loved pattern of the couch up- 
holstery has to fight to show itself 
from under acres of crocheted doilies 
and couch covers which have them- 
selves finally come to be more impor- 
tant than the upholstery. And here a 
table or a chair has been moved to 
disguise the worn places in the car- 
pet; but the carpet has fought back 
by showing its weariness, with de- 


pressing uniformity, elsewhere on its 


Ruth——Come on now, boy, it’s seven 
thirty! [Her son sits up at last, in a 
stupor of sleepiness| I say hurry up. 
Travis! You ain’t the only person in 
the world got to use a bathroom! 
The child, a sturdy, handsome little 
boy of ten or eleven, drags himself 
out of the bed and almost blindly 
takes his towels and “today’s clothes” 
from drawers and a closet and goes 
out to the bathroom, which is in an 
outside hall and which is shared by 
another family or families on the 
same floor. Ruth crosses to the bed- 
room door at right and opens it and 
calls in to her husband] Walter Lee! 
... It’s after seven thirty! Lemme see 
you do some waking up in there now! 
[She waits] You better get up from 
there, man! It’s after seven thirty I 
tell you. [She waits again] All right. 
you just go ahead and lay there and 
next thing you know Travis be fin- 
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surface. 

W eariness has, in fact, won in this 
room. Everything has been polished, 
washed, sat on, used, scrubbed too 
often. All pretenses but living itself 
have long since vanished from the 
very atmosphere of this room. 
Moreover, a section of this room, for 
it is not really a room unto itself, 
though the landlord's lease would 
make it seem so, slopes backward to 
provide a small kitchen area, where 
the family prepares the meals that 
are eaten in the living room proper, 
which must also serve as dining room. 
The single window that has been pro- 
vided for these “two” rooms is lo- 
cated in this kitchen area. The sole 
natural light the family may enjoy in 
the course of a day is only that which 
fights its way through this little 
window. 

At left, a door leads to a bedroom 
which is shared by Mama and her 
daughter, Beneatha. At right, op- 
posite, is a second room | which in the 
beginning of the life of this apart- 
ment was probably a breakfast room | 
which serves as a bedroom for Walter 


and his wife, Ruth. 


ished and Mr. Johnson’ll be in there 
and you'll be fussing and cussing 
round here like a mad man! And be 
late too! [She waits, at the end of 
patience | Walter Lee— it’s time for 
you to get up! 

[She waits another second and then 
starts to go into the bedroom, but is 
apparently satisfied that her husband 
has begun to get up. She stops, pulls 
the door to, and returns to the kitchen 
area. She wipes her face with a moist 
cloth and runs her fingers through 
her sleep-disheveled hair in a vain 
effort and ties an apron around her 
housecoat. The bedroom door at right 
opens and her husband stands in the 
doorway in his pajamas, which are 
rumpled and mismated. He is a lean, 
intense young man in his middle 
thirties, inclined to quick nervous 
movements and erratic speech habits 
—and always in his voice there is a 


Time: Sometime between World War 
II and the present. 

Place: Chicago’s Southside. 

At Rise: It is morning dark in the liv- 
ing room. Travis is asleep on the 
make-down bed at center. An alarm 
clock sounds from within the bed- 
room at right, and presently Ruth 
enters from that room and closes the 
door behind her. She crosses sleepily 
toward the window. As she passes her 
sleeping son she reaches down and 
shakes hima little. At the window she 
raises the shade and a dusky South- 
side morning light comes in feebly. 
She fills a pot with water and puts it 
on to boil. She calls to the boy, be- 
tween yawns, in a slightly muffled 
voice. 

Ruth is about thirty. We can see that 
she was a pretty girl, even exception- 
ally so, but now it is apparent that 
life has been little that she expected, 
and disappointment has already be- 
gun to hang in her face. Ina few 
years, before thirty-five even, she will 
be known among her people as a “set- 
tled woman.” 

She crosses to her son and gives him 
a good, final rousing shake. 


quality of indictment] 

W alter—LIs he out yet? 
Ruth—wWhat you mean out? He 
ain’t hardly got in there good yet. 
Walter [Wandering in, still more ori- 
ented to sleep than to a new day |—— 
Well, what was you doing all that 
yelling for if I can’t even get in there 
yet? [Stopping and thinking] Check 
coming today? 

Ruth—tThey said Saturday and this 
is just Friday and I hopes to God you 
ain’t going to get up here first thing 
this morning and start talking to me 
*bout no money—’cause I *bout don’t 
want to hear it. 

W alter——Something the matter with 
you this morning? 

Ruth—No—TI'm just sleepy as the 
devil. What kind of eggs you want? 

W alter—Not scrambled. [Ruth 
starts to scramble eggs | Paper come? 
[Ruth points impatiently to the 
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rolled up Tribune on the table, and 
he gets it and spreads it out and 
vaguely reads the front page| Set off 
another bomb yesterday. 
Ruth | Maximum indifference |—— 
Did they? 
Walter [Looking up|——What’s the 
matter with you? 
Ruth Ain’t nothing the matter with 
me. And don’t keep asking me that 
this morning. 
W alter——Ain’t nobody bothering 
you. | Reading the news of the day 
absently again| Say Colonel Mc- 
Cormick is sick. 
Ruth (Affecting tea-party interest 

Is he now? Poor thing. 
Walter |Sighing and looking at his 
watch ¢——Oh, me. [He waits] Now 
what is that boy doing in that bath- 
room ail this time? He just going to 
have to start getting up earlier. I 
can’t be being late to work on account 
of him fooling around in there. 
Oh, no he 
ain't going to be getting up no earlie1 
no such thing! It ain’t his fault that 
he can’t wet to bed no earlier nights 


Ruth fTurning on him] 


“cause he got a bunch of crazy good- 
for-nothing clowns sitting up run- 
ning their mouths in what is supposed 
to be his bedroom after ten o'clock at 
night... 


W alter——That’s what you mad about. 


ain't it? The things I want to talk 
about with my friends just couldn't 
be important in your mind, could 
they? 

He rises and finds a cigarette in he: 
handbag on the table and crosses to 
the little window and looks out, smok- 
ing and deeply enjoying this first 
one | 
Ruth | Almost matter of factly, a 
complaint too automatic to deserve 
emphasis Why you always got to 
smoke before you eat in the morning? 
Walter [At the windou Just look 
at “em down there .. . Running and 
racing to work ... | He turns and 
faces his wife and watches her a 
moment at the stove,.and then, sud- 
denly | You look young this morning. 
baby. 

Ruth [Indifferently | Yeah? 
W alter——Just for a second—stir- 
ring them eggs. It’s gone now just 


for a second it was vou looked real 
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young again. [Then, drily| It's gone 
now——you look like yourself again. 
Ruth——Man, if you don’t shut up 
and leave me alone. 

Walter {Looking out to the street 
again |——First thing a man ought to 
learn in life is not to make love to no 
colored woman first thing in the 
morning. You all some evil people at 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

[Travis appears in the hall doorway, 
almost fully dressed and quite wide 
awake now, his towels and pajamas 
across his shoulders. He opens the 
door and signals for his father to 
make the bathroom in a hurry | 
Travis |Watching the bathroom) 
Daddy, come on! 

Walter gets his bathroom utensils 
and flies out to the bathroom) 
Ruth——Sit down and have your 
breakfast, Travis. 

Travis——Mama, this is Friday. 

Gleefully| Check coming tomorrow, 
huh? 

Ruth—You get your mind off money 
and eat your breakfast. 

Travis | Eating |\——This is the morn- 
ing we supposed to bring the fifty 
cents to school. 

Ruth——Well, I ain't got no fifty 
cents this morning. 
Travis——Teacher say we have to. 
Ruth——I don’t care what teacher 
say. I ain't got it. Eat your breakfast. 
Travis. 

Travis—I am eating. 


Ruth——Hush up now and just eat! 


[The boy gives her an exasperated 
look for her lack of understanding, 
and eats grudgingly | 

Travis—Y ou think Grandmama 
would have it? 

Ruth——No! And I want you to stop 
asking your grandmother for money, 
you hear me? 
Travis {Outraged Gaaaleee! I 
don’t ask her, she just gimme it some- 
times! 

Ruth—Travis Willard Younger— 
I got too much on me this morning to 
he 

Travis——Maybe Daddy- 
Ruth—Travis! 

[The boy hushes abruptly. They are 
both quiet and tense for several sec- 
onds | 


oan 


Travis {Presently |——Could I maybe 


go carry some groceries in front of 
the supermarket for a little while 
after school then? 
Ruth—Just hush, I said. [ Travis 
jabs his spoon into his cereal bowl 
viciously, and rests his head in anger 
upon his fists| If you through eating, 
you can get over there and make up 
your bed. 
[The boy obeys stiffly and crosses the 
room, almost mechanically, to the 
bed and more or less carefully folds 
the covering. He carries the bedding 
into his mother’s room and returns 
with his books and cap] 
Travis [Sulking and standing apart 
from her unnaturally |——I’m gone. 
Ruth [Looking up from the stove to 
inspect him automatically |——Come 
here. [He crosses to her and she 
studies his head\ If you don’t take 
this comb and fix this here head. vou 
better! [Travis puts down his boo'’s 
with a great sigh of oppression, and 
crosses to the mirror. His mother 
mutters under her breath about his 
“slubbornness” | "Bout to march out 
of here with that head looking just 
like chickens slept in it! I just don’t 
know where you get your slubborn 
ways ... And get your jacket. too. 
Looks chilly out this morning. 
Travis [With conspicuously brushed 
hair and jacket |——I'm gone. 
Ruth——Get carfare and milk money 
[Waving one finger |——and not a 
single penny for no caps, you hear 
me? 
Travis [With sullen politeness | 
Yes’m. 
[He turns in outrage to leave. His 
mother watches after him as in his 
frustration he approaches the door 
almost comically. W hen she speaks to 
him, her voice has become a ver) 
gentle tease] 
Ruth { Mocking: as she thinl-s he 
would say it|——Oh, Mama ma’ es me 
so mad sometimes, I don’t know what 
to do! [She waits and continues to 
his back as he stands stock-still in 
front of the door | I wouldn't kiss that 
woman good-bye for nothing in this 
world this morning! [The boy finally 
turns around and rolls his eyes at 
her, knowing the mood has changed 
and he is vindicated; he does not, 
however, move toward her yet| Not 
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for nothing in this world! [She final- 
ly laughs aloud at him and holds out 
her arms to him and we see that it is 
a way between them, very old and 
practiced. He crosses to her and al- 
lows her to embrace him warmly but 
keeps his face fixed with masculine 
rigidity. She holds him back from her 
presently and looks at him and runs 
her fingers over the features of his 
face. With utter gentleness—] Now 
whose little old angry man are 
you? 
Travis |The masculinity and gruff- 
ness start to fade at last | Aw 
gaalee——Mama... 
Ruth | Mimicking | Aw- 
gaaaaalleeeee, Mama! [She pushes 
him, with rough playfulness and 
finality, toward the door|\ Get on out 
of here or you going to be late. 
Travis {In the face of love, neu ag- 


Mama, could I 


ple ase go carry groceries ? 


gressiveness 


Ruth Honey, it’s starting to get 
so cold evenings. 
Walter [Coming in from the bath- 
room and drawing a make-believe 
gun from a make-believe holster and 
shooting at his son| What is it he 
wants to do? 
Ruth——Go carry groceries after 
school at the supermarket. 
Walter Well, let him go... 
Travis | Quickly, to the ally I 
have to she won't gimme the fifty 
COMMIS. «+ 
Walter {To his wife only] Why 
not? 
Ruth {Simply, and with flavor 
‘Cause we don’t have it. 
Walter [To Ruth only|——What you 
tell the boy things like that for? 
Reaching down into his pants with a 
rather important gesture | Here, 
son 
He hands the boy the coin, but his 
eyes are directed to his wife’s. Travis 
takes the money happily | 
Travis——Thanks, Daddy. 
[He starts out. Ruth watches both of 
them with murder in her eyes. Walter 
stands and stares back at her with 
defiance, and suddenly reaches into 
his pocket again on an afterthought] 
Walter [Without even looking at his 
son, still staring hard at his wife|—— 
In fact, here’s another fifty cents .. . 
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Buy yourself some fruit today——or 

take a taxi cab to school or some- 

thing! 

Travis——W hoopee— 

[He leaps up and clasps his father 

around the middle with his legs, and 

they face each other in mutual appre- 

ciation; slowly Walter Lee peeks 

around the boy to catch the violent 

rays from his wife’s eyes and draws 

his head back as if shot} 

W alter—Y ou better get down now 
—and get to school, man. 

Travis { At the door |\——O.K. Good- 

bye. 

[He exits | 

Walter {After him, pointing with 

pride |——That’s my boy. [She looks 

at him in disgust and turns back to 

her work | You know what I was 

thinking “bout in the bathroom this 

morning ? 

Ruth—No. 

W alter—How come you always try 

to be so pleasant! 

Ruth—What is there to be pleasant 

*bout! 


W alter 
was thinking "bout in the bathroom or 


You want to know what I 


not! 

Ruth—I know what you was think- 
ing "bout. 

Walter |Ilgnoring her|——Bout what 
me and Willy Harris was talking 
about last night. 
Ruth [Ilmmediately—a refrain] — 
Willy Harris is a good-for-nothing 
loud mouth. 


Walter 


has got to be a good-for-nothing loud 


Anybody who talks to me 


mouth, ain’t he? And what you know 
about who is just a good-for-nothing 
loud mouth? Charlie Atkins was just 
a “good-for-nothing loud mouth” 
too, wasn’t he! When he wanted me 
to go in the dry-cleaning business 
with him. And now——he’s grossing a 
hundred thousand a year. A hundred 
thousand dollars a year! You still 
call him a loud mouth! 

Ruth { Bitterly |——Oh, Walter Lee... 
[She folds her head on her arms over 
on the table} 

Walter [Rising and coming to her 
and standing over her |\——You tired, 


ain’t you? Tired of everything. Me, 


the boy, the way we live—this beat- 


up hole——everything. Ain’t you? 


[She doesn’t look up, doesn’t an- 
swer | So tired——moaning and groan- 
ing all the time, but you wouldn’t do 
nothing to help, would you? You 
couldn’t be on my side that long for 
nothing, could you? 

Ruth—-Walter, please leave me 
alone. 

W alter——A man needs for a woman 
to back him up... 
Ruth——Walter— 

W alter——Mama would listen to you. 
You know she listen to you more than 
she do me and Bennie. She think 
more of you. All you have to do is just 
sit down with her when you drinking 
your coffee one morning and talking 
*bout things like you do and——[He 
sits down beside her and demon- 
strates graphically what he thinks 
her methods and tone should be|—— 
you just sip your coffee, see, and say 
easy like that you been thinking ’bout 
that deal Walter Lee is so interested 
in, bout the store and all, and sip 
some more coffee, like what you say- 
ing ain’t really that important to you 
—aAnd the next thing you know, 
she be listening good and asking you 
questions and when I come home—I 
can tell her the details. This ain’t no 
fly-by-night proposition, baby. I 
mean we figured it out, me and Willy 
and Bobo. 

Ruth [With a frown|——Bobo? 

W alter——Yeah. You see, this little 
liquor store we got in mind cost 
seventy-five thousand and we figured 
the initial investment on the place be 
*bout thirty thousand, see. That be 
ten thousand each. Course, there’s a 
couple of hundred you got to pay so’s 
you don’t spend your life just waiting 
for them clowns to let your license 
get approved—— 

Ruth—You mean graft? 

Walter [Frowning impatiently |— 
Don’t call it that. See there, that just 
goes to show you what women under- 
stand about the world. Baby, don’t 
nothing happen for you in this world 
‘less you pay somebody off! 
Ruth—Walter, leave me alone! 
[She raises her head and stares at 
him vigorously——then says, more 
quietly] Eat your eggs, they gonna 
be cold. 

Walter [Straightening up from her 
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That's it. There 
you are. Man say to his woman: I 


and looking off 


got me a dream. His woman say: Eat 
your eggs. [Sadly, but gaining in 
power| Man say: I got to take hold 
of this here world, baby! And a 
woman will say: Eat your eggs and go 


to work. { Passionately now] Man say: 


I got to change my life, I’m choking 
to death, baby! And his woman say 
—[In utter anguish as he brings his 
fists down on his thighs |\—— Your eggs 
is getting cold! 
Ruth {Softly | Walter, that ain’t 
none of our money. 
Walter | Not listening at all or even 
looking at her|\——This morning, I 
was lookin’ in the mirror and think- 
ing about it .. . I'm thirty-five years 
old; 1 been married eleven years and 
I got a boy who sleeps in the living 
room Very, very quietly |——and 
all I got to give him is stories about 
how rich white people live .. . 
Ruth—FEat your eggs, Walter. 
Walter 
all the eggs that ever was! 
Ruth—tThen go to work. 
W alter | Looking up at her See 


Damn my eggs ... damn 


I’m trying to talk to you "bout my- 
self-—[ Shaking his head with the 
repetition and all you can say is 
eat them eggs and go to work. 


Ruth [WV earily 


say nothing new. I listen to you every 


Honey, you never 


day, every night and every morning, 


and you never say nothing new. 
[ Shrugging | So you would rather be 
Mr. Arnold than be his chauffeur. So 
-I would rather be living in Buck- 
ingham Palace. 
W alter—That is just what is wrong 
with the colored woman in this world 
... Don’t understand about building 
their men up and making ‘em feel 
like they somebody. Like they can do 
something. 
Ruth { Drily, but to hurt |\——There 
are colored men who do things. 
W alter——No thanks to the colored 
woman 
Ruth Well, being a colored wom- 
an, I guess I can’t help myself none. 
[She rises and gets the ironing board 
and sets it'up and attacks a huge pile 
of rough-dried clothes, sprinkling 
them in preparation for the ironing 
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and then rolling them into tight fat 
balls | 

W alter {Mumbling |——We one group 
of men tied to a race of women with 
small minds. 

[His sister Beneatha enters. She is 
about twenty, as slim and intense as 
her brother. She is not as pretty as 
her sister-in-law, but her lean, almost 
intellectual face has a handsomeness 
of its own. She wears a bright-red 
flannel nightie, and her thick hair 
stands wildly about her head. Her 
speech is a mixture of many things; 
it is different from the rest of the 
family’s insofar as education has 
permeated her sense of English— 
and perhaps the Midwest rather than 
the South has finally—at last— 
won out in her inflection; but not al- 
together, because over all of it is a 
soft slurring and transformed use of 
vowels which is the decided influence 
of the Southside. She passes through 
the room without looking at either 
Ruth or Walter and goes to the out- 
side door and looks, a little blindly, 
out to the bathroom. She sees that it 
has been lost to the Johnsons. She 
closes the door with a sleepy 
vengeance and crosses to the table 
and sits down a little defeated] 
Beneatha—I am going to start tim- 
ing those people. 

W alter——You should get up earlier. 
Beneatha [Her face in her hands. 
She is still fighting the urge to go 
back to bed|\——Really——would you 
suggest dawn? Where’s the paper? 
W alter | Pushing the paper across the 
table to her as he studies her almost 
clinically, as though he has never 
seen her befo:e|——You a horrible- 
looking chick at this hour. 

Beneatha [Drily|——Good morning, 
everybody. 

Walter {Senselessly |—How is 
school coming? 

Beneatha [In the same spirit |—— 
Lovely. Lovely. And you know, biol- 
ogy is the greatest. [Looking up at 
him] I dissected something that 
looked just like you yesterday. 

W alter——1 just wondered if you've 
made up your mind and everything. 
Beneatha (Gaining in sharpness and 
impatience |——And what did I an- 
swer yesterday morning—and the 


day before that? 

Ruth [From the ironing board, like 
someone disinterested and old |—— 
Don’t be so nasty, Bennie. 

Beneatha [Still to her brother |\—— 
And the day before that and the day 
before that! 

Walter {Defensively |—I'm inter- 
ested in you. Something wrong with 
that? Ain’t many girls who decide— 
Walter and Beneatha {In unison |— 
“to be a doctor.” 

[ Silence | 

W alter—Have we figured out yet 
just exactly how much medical 
school is going to cost? 
Ruth—Walter Lee, why don’t you 
leave that girl alone and get out of 
here to work? 

Beneatha [Exits to the bathroom and 
bangs on the door |——Come on out 
of there, please! 

[She comes back into the room| 
Walter | Looking at his sister intent- 
ly|——You know the check is coming 
tomorrow. 

Beneatha [Turning on him with a 
sharpness all her own |——That 
money belongs to Mama, Walter, and 
it’s for her to decide how she wants to 
use it. I don’t care if she wants to 
buy a house or a rocket ship or just 
nail it up somewhere and look at it. 
It’s hers. Not ours—hers. 

Walter { Bitterly |——Now ain't that 
fine! You just got your mother’s in- 
terest at heart, ain’t you, girl? You 
such a nice girl—but if Mama got 
that money she can always take a few 
thousand and help you through 
school too—can’t she? 
Beneatha—I have never asked any- 
one around here to do anything for 
me! 

W alter——No! And the line between 
asking and just accepting when the 
time comes is big and wide——ain’t it! 
Beneatha | With fury |——What do 
you want from me, Brother——that I 
quit school or just drop dead, which! 
W alter—I don’t want nothing but 
for you to stop acting holy ‘round 
here. Me and Ruth done made some 
sacrifices for you——why can’t you do 
something for the family? 
Ruth—wWalter, don’t be dragging 
me in it. 

W alter——You are in it—Don’t you 
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get up and go work in somebody’s 
kitchen for the last three years to 
help put clothes on her back? 
Ruth——Oh, Walter—that’s not 
ir. «. 
Walter 
pects you to get on your knees and 
say thank you, Brother; thank you, 
Ruth; thank you, Mama—and thank 
you, Travis, for wearing the same 


—It ain’t that nobody ex- 


pair of shoes for two semesters—— 
Beneatha {Dropping to her knees] 
Well I do 


thank everybody . . 


all right? —— 
. and forgive me 
for ever wanting to be anything at 
all... forgive me, forgive me! 
Ruth——Please stop it! Your mama’ll 
hear you. 
W alter——Who the hell told you you 
had to be a doctor? If you so crazy 
*bout messing ‘round with sick people 
then go be a nurse like other 
women——or just get married and be 
quiet... 
Beneatha—Well 


it said .. . It took you three years but 


you finally got 


you finally got it said. Walter, give 
up; leave me alone— it’s Mama’s 
money. 


W alter 
Beneatha 


He was my father, too! 

So what? He was mine, 
too——and Travis’ grandfather—but 
the insurance money belongs to 
Mama. Picking on me is not going to 
make her give it to you to invest in 
| Underbreath, 
dropping into a chair |\—and I for 
one say, God bless Mama for that! 
Walter {To Ruth 


hear? Did you hear! 


any liquor stores 


—See——did you 


Ruth——Honey, please go to work. 
W alter 


ever going to understand me. 


Nobody in this house is 


Jeneatha——Because you're a nut. 
W alter——Who’s a nut? 

Beneatha—-Y ou 
Thee is mad, boy. 
Walter {Looking at his wife and his 
sister from the door, very sadly |—— 


you are a nut. 


The world’s most backward race of 
people, and that’s a fact. 

Beneatha {Turning slowly in her 
chair And then there are all 
those prophets who would lead us out 
of the wilderness——[ Walter slams 


out of the house |——into the swamps! 


Ruth——Bennie, why you always 


gotta be pickin’ on your brother? 
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Can’t you be a little sweeter some- 
times? [Door opens. Walter walks 
in| 

Walter [To Ruth} 
money for carfare. 
Ruth [Looks at him, then warms; 
teasing, but tenderly | 


—I need some 


—Fifty cents? 
[ She zoes to her bag and gets money | 
Here, take a taxi. 

[Walter exits. Mama enters. She is 
a woman in her early sixties, full- 
bodied and strong. She is one of those 
women of a certain grace and beauty 
who wear it so unobtrusively that it 
takes a while to notice. Her dark- 
brown face is surrounded by the total 
whiteness of her hair, and, being a 
woman who has adjusted to many 
things in life and overcome many 
more, her face is full of strength. She 
has, we can see, wit and faith of a 
kind that keep her eyes lit and full of 
interest and expectancy. She is, in a 
word, a beautiful woman. Her bear- 
ing is perhaps most like the noble 
bearing of the women of the Hereros 
of Southwest Africa—rather as if 
she imagines that as she walks she 
still bears a basket or a vessel upon 
her head. Her speech, on the other 
hand, is as careless as her carriage is 
precise—she is inclined to slur 
everything——but her voice is per- 
haps not so much quiet as simply 
soft | 

Mama—Who that ’round here 
slamming doors at this hour? 

[She crosses through the room, goes 
to the window, opens it, and brings 
in a feeble little plant growing dog- 


gedly in a small pot on the window sill. 


She feels the dirt and puts it back out] 
Ruth—That was Walter Lee. He 
and Bennie was at it again. 
Mama—My children and they tem- 
pers. Lord, if this little old plant 
don’t get more sun than it’s been get- 
ting it ain’t never going to see spring 
again. [She turns from the window | 
What’s the matter with you this 
morning, Ruth? You looks right 
peaked. You aiming to iron all them 
things? Leave some for me. I'll get 
to ’em this afternoon. Bennie honey, 
it’s too drafty for you to be sitting 
round half dressed. Where’s your 
robe? 


Beneatha—In the cleaners. 


Mama—Well, go get mine and put 
it on. 

Beneatha—I'm not cold, Mama, 
honest. 

VUama—lI know—but you so 
thin... 

Beneatha {Irritably|——Mama, I’m 
not cold. 

Mama [Seeing the make-down bed 
as Travis has left it|——Lord have 
mercy, look at that poor bed. Bless 
his heart——he tries, don’t he? 

[She moves to the bed Travis has 
sloppily made up| 

Ruth—No—he don’t half try at all 
*cause he knows you going to come 
along behind him and fix everything. 
That’s just how come he don’t know 
how to do nothing right now——you 
done spoiled that boy so. 
Mama.—Well—he’s a little boy. 
Ain’t supposed to know "bout house- 
keeping. My baby, that’s what he is. 
What you fix for his breakfast this 
morning? 

Ruth [Angrily |——I feed my son, 
Lena! 

Mama—I ain’t meddling——| L/n- 
derbreath; busy-bodyish| I just 
noticed all last week he had cold 
cereal, and when it starts getting this 
chilly in the fall a child ought to have 
some hot grits or something when he 
goes out in the cold— 

Ruth [ Furious | 
oats—is that all right! 


-I gave him hot 


Mama— ain’t meddling. [Pause] 
Put a lot of nice butter on it? [Ruth 
shoots her an angry look and does not 
reply] He likes lots of butter. 

Ruth [Exasperated |——Lena— 
Mama [To Beneatha. Mama is in- 
clined to wander conversationally 
sometimes |——What was you and 
your brother fussing "bout this morn- 
ing? 

Beneatha—lIt’s not important, 
Mama. 

[She gets up and goes to look out at 
the bathroom, which is apparently 
free, and she picks up her towels and 
rushes out | 

Mama—What was they fighting 
about? 

Ruth—Now you know as well as I 
do. 


Mama [Shaking her head |—— 


Brother still worrying hisself sick 
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about that money? 

Ruth——You know he is. 
Mama—Y ou had breakfast? 
Ruth——Some coffee. 

Mama-——Girl, you better start eating 
and looking after -yourself better. 
You almost thin as Travis. 
Ruth—Lena— 

Mama-—Un-hunh? 

Ruth——What are you going to do 
with it? 

Mama-—Now don’t you start, child. 
It’s too early in the morning to be 
talking about money. It ain’t Chris- 
tian. 

Ruth—It’s just that he got his heart 
set on that store— 

Mama——You mean that liquor store 
that Willy Harris want him to invest 
in? 

Ruth—-Y es— 

Mama——We ain’t no business peo- 
ple, Ruth. We just plain working 
folks. 

Ruth——Ain’t nobody business people 
till they go into business. Walter Lee 
say colored people ain’t never going 
to start getting ahead till they start 
gambiing on some different kinds of 
things in the world——investments 
and things. 

Mama——What done got into you, 
girl? Walter Lee done finally sold 
you on investing. 

Ruth——No. Mama, something is hap- 
pening between Walter and me. I 
don’t know what it is——but he needs 
something——something I can’t give 
him any more. He needs this chance, 
Lena. 

Mama {| Frowning deeply |——But 
liquor, honey— 
Ruth——Well—ike Walter say— 
I spec people going to always be 
drinking themselves some liquor. 
Mama——Well— whether they 
drinks it or not ain’t none of my busi- 
ness. But whether I go into business 
selling it to "em is, and I don’t want 
that on my ledger this late in life. 

[ Stopping suddenly and studying her 
daughter-in-law] Ruth Younger, 
what’s the matter with you today? 
You look like you could fall over 
right there. 

Ruth—TI'm tired. 

Mama—Then you better stay home 
from work today. 


Ruth—I can’t stay home. She'd be 
calling up the agency and screaming 
at them, “My girl didn’t come in to- 
day—send me somebody! My girl 
didn’t come in!” Oh, she just have a 
_ 

Mama—Weli, let her have it. I'll 
just call her up and say you got the 
flu—— ; 

Ruth | Laughing |——Why the flu? 


Mama——Cause it sounds respecta- 


ble to “em. Something white people 
get, too. They know "bout the flu. 
Otherwise they think you been cut up 


or something when you tell °em you 
sick. 

Ruth——I got to go in. We need the 
money. 

Mama—Somebody would of thought 
my children done all but starved to 
death the way they talk about money 
here late. Child, we got a great big 
old check coming tomorrow. 

Ruth [ Sincerely, but also self-right- 
eously |——Now that’s your money. It 
ain’t got nothing to do with me. We 
all feel like that——Walter and 
Bennie and me—even Travis. 
Mama [Thoughtfully, and suddenly 
very far away |——Ten thousand dol- 
lars 

Ruth—-Sure is wonderful. 
Mama—Ten thousand dollars. 
Ruth—You know what you should 
do, Miss Lena? You should take 
yourself a trip somewhere. To Europe 
or South America or someplace— 
Mama [Throwing up her hands at 
the thought |——Oh, child! 
Ruth—I'm serious. Just pack up 
and leave! Go on away and enjoy 
yourself some. Forget about the fami- 
ly and have yourself a ball for once 
in your life— 

Mama [ Drily |\——You sound like I'm 
just about ready to die. Who'd go 
with me? What I look like wandering 
round Europe by myself? 
Ruth—Shoot——these here rich 
white women do it all the time. They 
don’t think nothing of packing up 
they suitcases and piling on one of 
them big steamships and 
—they gone, child. 
Mama——Something always told me 
I wasn’t no rich white woman. 
Ruth—Well—what are you going 


—swoosh! 


to do with it then? 


Mama——| ain't rightly decided. 
[Thinking. She speaks now with em- 
phasis | Some of it got to be put away 
for Beneatha and her schoolin-——and 
ain’t nothing going to touch tliat part 
of it. Nothing. [She waits several sec- 
onds, trying to make up her mind 
about something, and looks at Ruth 
a little tentatively before going on| 
Been thinking that we maybe could 
meet the notes on a little old two- 
story somewhere, with a yard where 
Travis could play in the summertime, 
if we use part of the insurance for a 
down payment and everybody kind of 
pitch in. I could maybe take on a 
little day work again, few days a 
week 

Ruth {Studying her mother-in-law 
furtively and concentrating on her 
ironing, anxious to encourage with- 
out seeming to |\——Well, Lord knows, 
we've put enough rent into this here 
rat trap to pay for four houses by 
now... 

Mama {Looking up at the words “rat 
trap” and then looking around and 
leaning back and sighing—in a sud- 
denly reflective mood——|——“Rat 
trap”——yes, that’s all it is. [Smil- 
ing| I remember just as well the day 
me and Big Walter moved in here. 
Hadn't been married but two weeks 
and wasn’t planning on living here no 
more than a year. [She shakes her 
head at the dissolved dream\| We was 
going to set away, little by little, don’t 
you know, and buy a little place out 
in Morgan Park. We had even picked 
out the house. [Chuckling a little] 
Looks right dumpy today. But Lord, 
child. you should know all the dreams 
I had “bout buying that house and fix- 
ing it up and making me a little gar- 
den in the back——[ She waits and 
stops smiling| And didn’t none of it 
happen. 

[Dropping her hands in a futile ges- 
ture 

Ruth | Keeps her head down, iron- 
ing |——Yes, life can be a barrel of 
disappointments, sometimes. 
Mama—Honey, Big Walter would 
come in here some nights back then 
and slump down on that couch there 
and just look at the rug, and look at 
me and look at the rug and then back 
at me——and I'd know he was down 
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then ... really down. [ After a second 
very long and thoughtful pause; she 
is seeing back to times that only she 

can see} And then, Lord, when I lost 
little Claude 


thought I was going to lose Big 


that baby I almost 
Walter too. Oh, that man grieved his- 
self! He was one to love his children. 
Ruth Ain’t nothin’ can tear at you 
like losin’ your baby. 

Mama— guess that’s how come that 
man finally worked hisself to death 
like he done. Like he was fighting his 
own war with this here world that 
took his baby from him. 

Ruth——He sure was a fine man, all 
right. | always liked Mr. Younger. 
Vama——Crazy "bout his children! 
God knows there was plenty wrong 
with Walter Younger hard-headed, 
mean, kind of wild with women 
plenty wrong with him. But he sure 
loved his children. Always wanted 
them to have something——be some- 
thing. That’s where Brother gets all 
these notions, I reckon. Big Walter 
used to say, he’d get right wet in the 
eyes sometimes, lean his head back 
with the water standing in his eyes 
and say, “Seem like God didn’t see 
fit to give the black man nothing but 
dreams but He did give us chil- 
dren to make them dreams seem 
worth while.” [She smiles| He could 
talk like that. don’t you know. 

Ruth Yes, he sure could. He was a 
good man. Mr. Younger. 

Vama Yes. a fine man just 
couldn’t never catch up with his 
dreams, that’s all. 

| Beneatha comes in, brushing her 
hair and looking up to the ceiling, 
where the sound of a vacuum cleaner 
has started up 

Beneatha What could be so dirty 
on that woman’s rugs that she has to 
vacuum them every single day? 
Ruth I wish certain young women 
‘round here who I could name would 
take inspiration about certain rugs in 
a certain apartment I could also 
mention. 

Beneatha | Shrugging | How much 
cleaning can a house need, for 
Christ’s sakes. 

Mama | Not liking the Lord’s name 


used thus Bennie! 
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Ruth—Just listen to her— just 
listen! 
Beneatha—Oh, God! 

Mama—lf you use the Lord’s name 
just one more time— 

Beneatha [A bit of a whine |——Oh, 
Mama- 

Ruth—F resh- 
this girl! 
Beneatha | Drily |——Well——if the 
salt loses its savor— 

Now that will do. I just 
ain’t going to have you ‘round here 
reciting the scriptures in vain——you 


just fresh as salt, 


Mama 


hear me? 
Beneatha—How did I manage to get 
on everybody’s wrong side by just 
walking into a room? 

Ruth——lf you weren’t so fresh—— 
Beneatha 
Vama——What time you be home 
from school today? 
Beneatha—kKind of late. [With en- 
thusiasm| Madeline is going to start 
my guitar lessons today. 

{Mama and Ruth look up with the 
same expression | 

Vama——Y our what kind of lessons? 
Beneatha—Guitar. 

Ruth——Oh, Father! 

Vama——How come you done taken 
it in your mind to learn to play the 
guitar? 

Beneatha——1 just want to, that’s all. 
Vama {Smiling Lord, child, don’t 
you know what to do with yourself? 
How long it going to be before you 
get tired of this now——like you got 
tired of that little play-acting group 
you joined last year? [ Looking at 
Ruth) And what was it the year be- 
fore that? 

Ruth—The horseback-riding club 
for which she bought that fifty-five- 
dollar riding ha** that’s been hang- 
ing in the close’ _ ver since! 

Mama [To Beneatha|——Why you 
got to flit so from one thing to an- 
other, baby? 
Beneatha [Sharply |——I just want to 
learn to play the guitar. Is there any- 
thing wrong with that? 


Mama—Ain’t nobody trying to stop 


you. I just wonders sometimes why 
you has to flit so from one thing to an- 
other all the time. You ain’t never 
done nothing with all that camera 
equipment you brought home— 


Ruth, I’m twenty years old. 


Beneatha—I don’t flit! I—I ex- 
periment with different forms of ex- 
pression— 

Ruth——Like riding a horse? 
Beneatha—People have to express 
themselves one way or another. 
Mama—What is it you want to ex- 
press? 

Beneatha [ Angrily|——Me! |Mama 
and Ruth look at each other and 
burst into raucous laughter | Don’t 
worry—l don’t expect you to under- 
stand. 

Mama [To change the subject |—— 
Who you going out with tomorrow 
night? 

Beneatha {With displeasure |—— 
George Murchison again. 

Mama [Pleased |——Oh——you get- 
ting a little sweet on him? 
Ruth—You ask me, this child ain’t 
sweet on nobody but herself —[Un- 
derbreath| Express herself! 

[They laugh] 

Beneatha——Oh——I like George all 
right, Mama. I mean I like him 
enough to go out with him and stuff, 
but— 

Ruth [For devilment |——What does 
and stuff mean? 

Beneatha—Mind your own business. 
Mama—Stop picking at her now, 
Ruth. [A thoughtful pause, and then 
a suspicious sudden look at her 
daughter as she turns in her chair for 
emphasis | What does it mean? 
Beneatha [|W earily |—Oh, I just 
mean I couldn’t ever really be serious 
about George. He’s——he’s so shal- 
low. 

Ruth—Shallow—what do you 
mean he’s shallow? He’s Rich! 
Mama—Hush, Ruth. 

Beneatha—I know he’s rich. He 
knows he’s rich, too. 
Ruth——Well——what other qualities 
a man got to have to satisfy you, little 
girl? 

Beneatha—-You wouldn’t even begin 
to understand. Anybody who married 
Walter could not possibly under- 
stand. 

Mama [Outraged |——What kind of 
way is that to talk about your 
brother? 

Beneatha—Brother is a flip—let’s 
face it. 


Mama [To Ruth, helplessly |—— 
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What’s a flip? 

Ruth | Glad to add kindling | She’s 
saying he’s crazy. 

Beneatha——Not crazy. Brother isn’t 
really crazy yet——he——he’s an 
elaborate neurotic. 

Mama——Hush your mouth! 

As for George. Well. 


George looks good——he’s got a beau- 


Beneatha 


tiful car and he takes me to nice 
places and, as my sister-in-law says, 
he is probably the richest boy I will 
ever get to know and I even like him 
sometimes——but if the Youngers are 
sitting around waiting to see if their 
little Bennie is going to tie up the 
family with the Murchisons, they are 
wasting their time. 

Ruth—You mean you wouldn't 
marry George Murchison if he asked 
you someday? That pretty, rich 
thing? Honey, I knew you was 

odd 
Beneatha—No I would not marry 
him if all I felt for him was what I 
feel now. Besides, George’s family 
wouldn't really like it. 
Mama-——Why not? 
Beneatha——Oh, Mama——the 


Murcihisons are honest-to-God-real- 


live-rich colored people, and the only 


people in the world who are more 
snobbish than rich white people are 
rich colored people. I thought every- 
body knew that. I’ve met Mrs. 
Murchison. She’s a scene! 
Mama——You must not dislike peo- 
ple ‘cause they well off, honey. 
Beneatha——Why not? It makes just 
as much sense as disliking people 
*cause they are poor, and lots of peo- 
ple do that. 

Ruth [A wisdom-of-the-ages manner. 
To Mama Well, she'll get over 
some of this 
Beneatha—Get over it? What are you 
talking about, Ruth? Listen, I’m go- 
ing to be a doctor. I’m not worried 
about who I’m going to marry yet 

if | ever get married. 

Mama and Ruth—/f! 

Mama——Now, Bennie 

Oh, I probably will. . . 
hut first I’m going to be a doctor, and 
George, for one, still thinks that’s 
pretty funny. I couldn’t be bothered 
with that. | am going to be a doctor 


Beneatha 


and everybody around here better un- 
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derstand that! 


Mama | Kindly | 


‘Course you go- 


ing to be a doctor, honey, God willing. 


Beneatha | Drily | 
thing to do with it. 
Mama—Beneatha—that just 
wasn't necessary. 

Beneatha—W ell—neither is God. 
I get sick of hearing about God. 
Mama—Beneatha! 


God hasn’t got a 


Beneatha——I mean it! I'm just tired 
of hearing about God all the time. 
What has He got to do with any- 
thing? Does he pay tuition? 

Mama—Y ou ‘bout to get your fresh 
jaw slapped! 

Ruth—tThat’s just what she needs, 
all right! 
Beneatha—Why? Why can’t I say 
what I want to around here, like 
everybody else? 

Mama—lIt don’t sound nice for a 
young girl to say things like that—— 
you wasn’t brought up that way. Me 
and your father went to trouble to get 
you and Brother to church every 
Sunday. 
Beneat!a—Mama, you don’t under- 
stand. It’s all a matter of ideas, and 
God is just one idea I don’t accept. 
It’s not important. | am not going out 
and be immoral or commit crimes be- 
cause I don’t believe in God. I don’t 
even think about it. It’s just that I get 
tired of Him getting credit for all the 
things the human race achieves 
through its own stubborn effort. 
There simply is no blasted God—— 
there is only man and it is he who 
makes miracles! 

[Mama absorbs this speech, studies 
her daughter and rises slowly and 
crosses to Beneatha and slaps her 
powerfully across the face. After, 
there is only silence and the daughter 
drops her eyes from her mother’s 
face, and Mama is very tall before 
her | nih 


Mama—Now—you say after me, in 
my mother’s house there is still God. 
[There is a long pause and Beneatha 
stares at the floor wordlessly. Mama 
repeats the phrase with precision and 
coal emotion| In my mot'er’s house 
there is still God. 

Beneatha—In my mother’s house 
there is still God. 

[A long pause | 


Mama | Walking away from 
Beneatha, too disturbed for trium- 
phant posture. Stopping and turning 
back to her daughter |\——There are 
some ideas we ain't going to have in 
this house. Not long as I am at the 
head of this family. 
Beneatha—Yes, ma’am. 

{Mama walks out of the room| 

Ruth [Almost gently, with profound 
understanding |——You think you a 
woman, Bennie—but you still a little 
girl. What you did was childish- 

so you got treated like a child. 
Beneatha——I see. {Quietly} 1 also 
see that everybody thinks it’s all 
right for Mama to be a tyrant. But 
all the tyranny in the world will 
never put a God in the heavens! 
[She picks up her books and goes 

out | 

Ruth | Goes to Mama’s door She 
said she was sorry. 

Mama [Coming out, going to her 
plant |\——They frightens me, Rut!:. 
My children. 

Rut——You got good children. Lena. 
They just a little off sometimes—but 
they’re good. 

Mama—No—there’s something 
come down between me and them that 
don’t let us understand each other 
and I don’t know what it is. One done 
almost lost his mind thinking “bout 
money all the time and the other done 
commence to talk about things I can’t 
seem to understand in no form or 
fashion. What is it that’s changing. 
Ruth? 

Ruth [Soothingly, older than her 
years |—Now . .. you taking it all 
too seriously. You just got strong- 
willed children and it takes a strong 
woman like you to keep “em in hand. 
Mama {Looking at her plant and 
sprinkling a little water on it \— 
They spirited all right, my children. 
Got to admit they got spirit——Bennie 
and Walter. Like this little old plant 
that ain’t never had enough sunshine 
or nothing——and look at it... 
[She has her back to Ruth, who has 
had to stop ironing and lean against 
something and put the back of her 
hand to her forehead | 

Ruth [Trying to keep Mama from 
noticing |——You .. . sure .. . loves 
that little old thing. don’t vou? ... 
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Mama——Well, I always wanted me a 
garden like I used to see sometimes 
at the back of the houses down home. 
This plant is close as I ever got to 
having one. [She looks out of the 


window as she replaces the plant] 


scene 2: the following morning 


It is the following morning; a Satur- 
day morning, and house cleaning is 
in progress at the Youngers. Furni- 
ture has been shoved hither and yon 
and Mama is giving the kitchen-area 
walls a washing down. Beneatha, in 
dungarees, with a handkerchief tied 
around her face, is spraying insecti- 
cide into the cracks in the walls. As 
they work, the radio is on and a 
Southside disk-jockey program is in- 
appropriately filling the house with a 
rather exotic saxophone blues. 
Travis, the sole idle one, is leaning on 
his arms, looking out of the window. 
Travis—Grandmama, that stuff 
Bennie is using smells awful. Can I 
go downstairs, please? 
Mama—Did you get all them chores 
done already? I ain’t seen you doing 
much. 
Travis——Y es’m——finished early. 
Where did Mama go this morning? 
Mama {Looking at Beneatha|——She 
had to go on a little errand. 

T ravis——W here? 

To tend to her business. 
Travis——Can I go outside then? 
Mama Oh, I guess so. You better 
stay right in front of the house, 
though ... and keep a good lookout 
for the postman. 


Vama 


Travis—Yes’m. [He starts out and 
decides to give his Aunt Beneatha a 
good swat on the legs as he passes 
her) Leave them poor little old cock- 
roaches alone, they ain’t bothering 
you none, 

[He runs as she swings the spray gun 
at him both viciously and playfully. 
Walter enters from the bedroom and 
goes to the phone| 

Mama—Look out there, girl, before 
you be spilling some of that stuff on 
that child! 

Travis [Teasing |——That’s right— 
look out now! 

[He exits] 

Beneatha { Drily |——I can’t imagine 
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Lord, ain’t nothing as dreary as the 
view from this window on a dreary 
day, is there? Why ain’t you singing 
this morning, Ruth? Sing that “No 
Ways Tired.” That song always lifts 
me up so—| She turns at last to see 


that it would hurt him 
hurt the roaches. 
Mama—Well, little boys’ hides ain’t 
as tough as Southside roaches. 
Walter {Into phone |——Hello—Let 
me talk to Willy Harris. 
Mama—Y ou better get over there 


it has never 


behind the bureau. I seen one march- 
ing out of there like Napoleon yester- 
day. 

W alter—Hello, Willy? It ain’t come 
yet. It’ll be here in a few minutes. 
Did the lawyer give you the papers? 
Beneatha—There’s really only one 
way to get rid of them, Mama—— 
Mama—How? 

Beneatha—Set fire to this building. 
W alter—Good. Good. I'll be right 
over. 

Beneatha—Where did Ruth go, 
Walter? 

W alter—I don’t know. 

[He exits abruptly | 
Beneatha—Mama, where did Ruth 
go? 

Mama [Looking at her with mean- 
ing |——To the doctor, I think. 
Beneatha—tThe doctor? What’s the 
matter? [They exchange glances | 
You don’t think—— 

Mama [With her sense of drama|— 
Now I ain’t saying what I think. But 
I ain’t never been wrong "bout a 
woman neither, 

[The phone rings | 

Beneatha [At the phone |——Hay-lo 
... [Pause, and a moment of recogni- 
tion} Well—vwhen did you get back! 
... And how was it? .. . Of course 
I’ve missed you——in my way. .. This 
morning? No .. . house cleaning and 
all that and Mama hates it if I let 
people come over when the house is 
like this ... You have? Well, that’s 
different ... What is it——Oh, what 
the hell, come on over . . . Right, see 
you then. 

[She hangs up| 

Mama [Who has listened vigorously, 


that Ruth has slipped quietly into a 
chair, in a state of semiconscious- 
ness| Ruth! Ruth honey—what's 
the matter with you... Ruth! 


Curtain 


as is her habit |\——Whao is that you 
inviting over here with this house 
looking like this? You ain’t got the 
pride you was born with! 
Beneatha—Asagai doesn’t care how 
houses look, Mama——he’s an intel- 
lectual. 

Mama—PW ho? 
Beneatha—Asagai——Joseph 
Asagai. He’s an African boy I met on 
campus. He’s been studying in Cana- 
da all summer. 

Mama—What’s his name? 
Beneatha—Asagai, Joseph. Ah- 
sah-guy . . . He’s from Nigeria. 


Mama—Oh, that’s the little country 


that was founded by slaves way back ... 


Beneatha—_No, Mama that’s 
Liberia. 

Mama—lI don’t think I never met no 
African before. 

Beneatha—Well, do me a favor and 
don’t ask him a whole lot of ignorant 
questions about Africans. I mean, do 
they wear clothes and all that— 
Mama— 
we so ignorant ‘round here maybe you 
shouldn’t bring your friends here— 
Beneatha—It’s just that people ask 
such crazy things. All anyone seems to 
know about when it comes to Africa 
is Tarzan— 

Mama [Indignantly |——Why should I 
know anything about Africa? 
Beneatha—Why do you give money 
at church for the missionary work? 
Mama——Well, that’s to help save 
people. 

Beneatha——Y ou mean save them 
from heathenism—— 

Mama [Innocently |—Yes. 
Benzatha—I'm afraid they need more 
salvation from the British and the 
French. 

[Ruth comes in forlornly and pulls 
off her coat with dejection. They both 
turn to look at her] 

Ruth [Dispiritedly |——Well, I guess 
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from all the happy faces 
knows. 


—every body 


Beneatha—-You pregnant? 
Mama——Lord have mercy, I sure hope 
it’s a little old girl. Travis ought to 
have a sister. 

[ Beneatha and Ruth give her a 
hopeless look for this grandmotherly 
enthusiasm | 
Beneatha—How far along are you? 
Ruth——Two months. 

Beneatha——Did you mean to? I mean 
did you plan it or was it an accident? 
Mama——What do you know about 
planning or not planning? 
Beneatha—Oh, Mama. 

Ruth | W earily | 
old, Lena. 
Beneatha——Did you plan it, Ruth? 
Ruth——Mind your own business. 
Beneatha 


—She’s twenty years 


It is my business——where 
is he going to live, on the roof? 

[ There is silence following the remark 
as the three women react to the sense of 
it | Gee——I didn’t mean that, Ruth, 
honest. Gee, I don’t feel like that at all. 
1——I think it is wonderful. 

Ruth { Dully|——Wonderful. 

—Yes— -really. 

Mama | Looking at Ruth, worried |—— 
Doctor say everything going to be all 
right? 

Ruth | Far away |——Yes 
everything is going to be fine... . 


Beneatha 


—she says 


Mama [Immediately suspicious |—— 
“She”—— What doctor you went to? 

[ Ruth folds over, near hysteria] 
Mama | F orriedly hovering over 
Ruth |——Ruth honey—-what’s the 
matter with you-—you sick? 

[Ruth has her fists clenched on her 
thighs and is fighting hard to suppress 
a scream that seems to be rising in 
her) 
Beneatha 
Mama? 
Mama [| ¥ orking her fingers in Ruth’s 
shoulder to relax her|——She be all 
right. Women gets right depressed 
sometimes when they get her way. 
[Speaking softly, expertly, rapidly) 
Now you just relax. That’s right . . . 

just lean back, don’t think "bout nothing 
at all— 

Ruth-——I'm all right . . . 

[ The glassy-eyed look melts and then 
she collapses into a fit of heavy sobbing. 
The bell rings} 


—What’s the matter with her, 


Beneatha—Oh, my God—that must 
be Asagai. 

Mama [To Ruth}|——Come on now, 
honey. You need to lie down and rest 
awhile . .. then have some nice hot 

food. 

[They exit, Ruth’s weight on her 
mother-in-law. Beneatha, herself 
profoundly disturbed, opens the door 
to admit a rather dramatic-looking 
young man with a large package | 
Asagai—Hello, Alaiyo— 
Beneatha—J{ Holding the door open 
and regarding him with pleasure | 
Hello .. . [Long pause | Well—come 
in. And please excuse everything. My 
mother was very upset about my letting 
anyone come here with the place like 
this. 

Asagai {Coming into the room| 
look disturbed too . . 


You 

. Is something 
wrong? 

Beneatha {Still at the door, absently |—— 
Yes ... we've all got acute ghetto-itus. 
{She smiles and comes toward him, 
finding a cigarette and sitting | So 

sit down! How was Canada? 

Asagai {A sophisticate |——Canadian. 
Beneatha {Looking at him|——I'm very 
glad you are back. 

Asagai | Looking back at her in turn |—— 
Are you really? 
Beneatha——Yes 
Asagai——W hy 


very. 
you were quite glad 
when I went away. What happened? 
Beneatha—-Y ou went away. 
Asagai—Ahhhhhhhh. 
Beneatha—Before—you wanted to 
be so serious before there was time. 
Asagai——How much time must there 
be before one knows what one feels? 
Beneatha {Stalling this particular 
conversation. Her hands pressed together, 
in a deliberately childish gesture |— 
What did you bring me? 
Asagai | Handing her the package) 
Open it and see. 
Beneatha | Eagerly opening the package 
and drawing out some records and the 
colorful robes of a Nigerian woman|—— 
Oh, Asagai! ... You got them for me! 

How beautiful . . . and the records 

too! [She lifts out the robes and runs 
to the mirror with them and holds them 
up in front of herself | 
Asagai {Coming to her at the mirror | 

—I shall have to teach you how to 
drape it properly. [He flings the ma- 


terial about her for the moment and 
stands back to look at her| Anh——Oh- 
pay-gay-day, oh-gbah-mu-shay. [A 
Yoruba exclamation for admiration | 
You wear it well... very well... 
mutilated hair and all. 

Beneatha {Turning suddenly |\——My 
hair——what’s wrong with my hair? 


Asagai | Shrugging |\—Were you born 


with it like that? 
Beneatha | Reaching up to touch it} 
— No 


[She looks back to the mirror, dis- 


. of course not. 


turped | 


Asagai {Smiling |\——How then? 
Beneatha—Y ou know perfectly well 
how ...as crinkly as yours... 

that’s how. 

Asagai—And it is ugly to you that way? 
Beneatha {Quickly |\—Oh, no—not 
ugly ... [More slowly, apologetically | 
But it’s so hard to manage when it’s, 
well——raw. 

Asagai—And so to accommodate 
that 
Beneatha- 


Asagai { Laughing aloud at her 


—you mutilate it every wec\ ? 
It’s not mutilation! 


seriousness |——Oh . .. please! I am 
only teasing you because you are so very 
serious about these things. [He stands 
back from her and folds his arms across 
his chest as he watches her pulling at 
her hair and frowning in the mirror | 

Do you remember the first time you met 
me at school? ... [He laughs] You came 
up to me and you said——and I thought 
you were the most serious little thing 
you said: [He 


imitates her| “Mr. Asagai—I want 


I had ever seen 


very much to talk with you. About 
Africa. You see, Mr. Asagai, I am 
looking for my identity!” 

{He laughs | 

Beneatha | Turning to him, not 
laughing |—Y es—— 

[Her face is quizzical, profoundly 
disturbed | 

Asagai {Still teasing and reaching out 
and taking her face in his hands and 
turning her profile to him|-—Well . . . 
it is true that this is not so much a 
profile of a Hollywood queen as perhaps 
a queen of the Nile—T[A mock dismissal 
of the importance of the question] But 
what does it matter? Assimilationism is 
so popular in your country. 

Beneatha | Wheeling, passionately, 


sharply—|——I am not an assimilationist! 
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{sagai |The protest hangs in the room 
for a moment and Asagai studies her, 
his laughter fading |——Such a serious 
one. [There is a pause | So—you like 
the robes? You must take excellent 
care of them——they are from my sister’s 
personal wardrobe. 

Beneatha [With incredulity |——Y ou— 
you sent all the way home 

{sagai |With charm| 


—for me? 
—For you—I 
would do much more ... Well, that 

is what I came for. I must go. 
Beneatha——Will you call me Monday? 
Yes... We have a great deal 
to talk about. I mean about identity and 
time and all that. 

Beneatha 


{sagai 


Time? 
{sagai——Yes. About how much time 
one needs to know what one feels. 
Beneatha—Y ou never understood that 
there is more than one kind of feeling 
which can exist between a man and a 
woman——or, at least, there should be. 
{sagai {| Shaking his head negatively 
but gently No. Between a man and 
a woman there need be only one kind 
of feeling. I have that for you... 
Now even... right this moment... 

I know—and by itself—— 
it won't do. I can find that anywhere. 


{sagai——F or a woman it should be 


Beneatha 


enough. 
Beneatha—1I know——because that’s 
what it says in all the novels that men 


write. But it isn’t. Go ahead and laugh— 


but I’m not interested in being someone’s 


little episode in America or 
feminine vengeance | 


—[With 
—one of them! 
{sagai has burst into laughter again | 
That’s funny as hell, huh! 
{sagai It’s just that every Ameri- 
can girl | have known has said that to 
me. White——black——in this you are 
the same. And the same speech, too! 
Beneatha { Angrily |——Yuk, yuk, 
yuk! 
{sagai—It’s how you can be sure 
that the world’s most liberated wom- 
en are not liberated at all. You all 
talk about it too much! 
{Mama enters and is immediately all 
social charm because of the presence 
of a guest | 
Beneatha—Oh——Mama— this is 
Mr. Asagai. 
Vama—How do you do? 
{sagai [Total politeness to an elder | 
How do you do, Mrs. Younger. 
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Please forgive me for coming at such 
an outrageous hour on a Saturday. 
Mama——Well, you are quite wel- 
come. I just hope you understand that 
our house don’t always look like this. 
[Chatterish| You must come again. 
I would love to hear all about-— 
[Not sure of the name | 
try. I think’it’s so sad the way our 
American Negroes don’t know noth- 
ing about Africa ‘cept Tarzan and all 
that. And all that money they pour 


your coun- 


into these churches when they ought 
to be helping you people over there 
drive out them French and English- 
men done taken away your land. 
[The mother flashes a slightly su- 
perior look at her daughter upon 
completion of the recitation | 

Asagai [Taken aback by this sudden 
and acutely unrelated expression of 
sympathy |\—Yes ... yes... 

Mama [Smiling at him suddenly and 
relaxing and looking him over | : 
How many miles is it from here to 
where you come from? 
Asagai—Many thousands. 

Mama [Looking at him as she would 
W alter |\——I bet you don’t half !ook 
after yourself, being away from your 
mama either. I spec you better come 
round here from time to time and 
get yourself some decent home- 
cooked meals .. . 
Asagai | Moved |——Thank you. 
Thank you very much. [They are all 
quiet, then——| Well... I must go. 
I will call you Monday, Alaiyo. 
Mama—What’s that he call you? 
Asagai—Oh——“‘Alaiyo.” I hope 
you don’t mind. It is what you would 
call a nickname, | think. It is a 
Yoruba word. I am a Yoruba. 
Mama [Looking at Beneatha|——I 
—TI thought he was from 
Asagai {Understanding | 
is my country. Yoruba is my tribal 
origin— 
Beneatha 


Nigeria 


-You didn’t tell us what 
Alaiyo means... for all I know, you 
might be calling me Little Idiot or 
something ... 

Well ... let me see... I do 
not know how just to explain it... 


Asagai 


The sense of a thing can be so differ- 
ent when it changes languages. 
Beneatha——Y ou’ re evading. 
Asagai—No—really it is difficult 


... [| Thinking | It means... it means 
One for Whom Bread——Food——Is 
Not Enough. [He looks at her| Is 
that all right? 
Beneatha [Understanding, softly | 
—Thank you. 
Mama [Looking from one to the 
other and not understanding any of 
it |——Well .. . that’s nice .. . You 
must come see us again——Mr.— 
Asagai——Ah-sah-guy . . . 
Mama—Yes .. . Do come again. 
Asagai—Good-bye. 
[ He exits | 
Mama [After him |——Lord, that’s a 
pretty thing just went out here! 
[Insinuatingly, to her daughter] Yes, 
I guess I see why we done commence 
to get so interested in Africa ’round 
here. Missionaries my aunt Jenny! 
[She exits] 
Beneatha——Oh, Mama! ... 
[She picks up the Nigerian dress and 
holds it up to her in front of the mir- 
ror again. She sets the headdress on 
haphazardly and then notices her 
hair again and clutches at it and then 
replaces the headdress and frowns at 
herself. Then she starts to wriggle in 
front of the mirror as she thinks a 
Nigerian woman might. Travis enters 
and regards her | 
Travis—Y ou cracking up? 
Beneatha—Shut up. 
[She pulls the headdress off and 
looks at herself in the mirror and 
clutches at her hair again and 
squinches her eyes as if trying to 
imagine something. Then, suddenly, 
she gets her raincoat and kerchief 
and hurriedly prepares for going out | 
Mama [Coming back into the room] 
—She’s resting now. Trovi:. baby. 
run next door and ask Miss Johnson 
to please let me have a little kite’ >1 
cleanser. This here can is empty as 
Jacob’s kettle. 
T ravis—lI just came in. 
Mama—Do as you told. [He exits 
and she looks at her daughter] 
Where you going? 
Beneatha [Halting at the door |\—— 
To become a queen of the Nile! 
[She exits in a breathless blaze of 
glory. Ruth appears in the bedroom 
doorway | 
Mama—Who told you to get up? 
Ruth—Ain’t nothing wrong with me 
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to be lying in no bed for. Where did 
Bennie go? 
Mama {Drumming her fingers |— 
Far as I could make out——to Egypt. 
[Ruth just looks at her| What time 
is it getting to? 
Ruth—tTen twenty. And the mail- 
man going to ring that bell this morn- 
ing just like he done every morning 
for the last umpteen years. 
Travis comes in with the cleanser 
can | 
T ravis—She say to tell you that she 
don’t have much. 
Mama { Angrily |——Lord, some peo- 
ple I could name sure is tight-fisted! 
Directing her grandson| Mark two 
cans of cleanser down on the list 
there. If she that hard up for kitchen 
cleanser, I sure don’t want to forget 
to get her none! 
Ruth—l1 ena—maybe the woman is 
just short on cleanser— 
Mama [Not listening |——Much 
baking powder as she done bor- 
rowed from me all these years, she 
could of done gone into the baking 
business! 
[The bell sounds suddenly and 
sharply and all three are stunned— 
serious and silent—mid-speech. In 
spite of all the other conversations 
and distractions of the morning, this 
is what they have been waiting for, 
even Travis, who looks helplessly 
from his mother to his grandmother. 
Ruth is the first to come to life again] 
Ruth [To Travis|——Get down them 
steps, boy! 
[Travis snaps to life and flies out to 
get the mail] 
Mama | Her eyes wide, her hand to 
her breast |——You mean it done 
really come? 
Ruth [Excited |——Oh, Miss Lena! 
Mama [Collecting herself|——Well 
. I don’t know what we all so ex- 
cited about ‘round here for. We 
known it was coming for months. 
Ruth—tThat’s a whole lot different 
from having it come and being able to 
hoid it in your hands... a piece of 
paper worth ten thousand dollars 


... [Travis bursts back into the room. 


He holds the envelope high above his 
head, like a little dancer, his face is 
radiant and he is breathless. He 
moves to his grandmother with sud- 
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den slow ceremony and puts the en- 
velope into her hands. She accepts it, 
and then merely holds it and looks at 
it] Come on! Open it . .. Lord have 
mercy, I wish Walter Lee was here! 
Travis—Open it, Grandmama! 
Mama [Staring at it|——Now you all 
be quiet. It’s just a check. 
Ruth—Open it ... 

Mama [Still staring at it]|——Now 
don’t act silly ... We ain’t never been 
no people to act silly “bout no 
money— 

Ruth [Swiftly |——We ain’t never had 
none before—open it! 

[Mama finally makes a good strong 
tear and pulls out the thin blue slice 
of paper and inspects it closely. The 
Loy and his mother study it raptly 
over Mama’s shoulders | 

Mama—T ravis! [She is counting off 
with doubt] Is that the right number 
of zeros. 

Travis—Yes’m . .. ten thousand dol- 
lars. Gaalee, Grandmama, you rich. 
Mama [She holds the check away 
from her, still looking at it. Slowly 
her face sobers into a mask of unhap- 
piness |——Ten thousand dollars. 
[She hands it to Ruth] Put it away 
somewhere, Ruth. [She does not look 
at Ruth; her eyes seem to be seeing 
something somewhere very far off | 
Ten thousand dollars they give you. 
Ten thousand dollars. 

Travis [To his mother, sincerely |— 
What’s the matter with Grandmama 
—don’t she want to be rich? 

Ruth [Distractedly |——You go on 
out and play now, baby. [Travis 
exits. Mama starts wiping dishes ab- 
sently, humming intently to herself. 


Ruth turns to her, with kind exaspera- 


tion| You've gone and got yourself 
upset. 

Mama [Not looking at her|——I spec 
if it wasn’t for you all... 1 would just 
put that money away or give it to the 
church or something. 

Ruth—Now what kind of talk is 
that. Mr. Younger would just be 
plain mad if he could hear you talk- 
ing foolish like that. 

Mama [Stopping and staring off |—- 
Yes ... he sure would. [Sighing] We 
got enough to do with that money, 

all right. [She halts then, and turns 
and looks at her daughter-in-law 


hard; Ruth avoids her eyes and 
Mama wipes her hands with finality 
and starts to speak firmly to Ruth} 
Where did you go today, girl? 
Ruth—To the doctor. 

Mama [{Impatiently |\——Now, Ruth 
. you know better than that. Old 
Doctor Jones is strange enough in his 
way but there ain’t nothing "bout him 

make somebody slip and call him 
“she”——like you done this morning. 
Ruth—Well, that’s what happened 
——my tongue slipped. 

Mama—Y ou went to see that wom- 
an, didn’t you? 

Ruth [ Defensively, giving herself 
away |——What woman you talking 
about ? 

Mama [{ Angrily |\——That woman 
who— 

[Walter enters in great excitement} 
W alter—Did it come? 

Mama [Quietly |——Can’t you give 
people a Christian greeting before 
you start asking about money? 
Walter [To Ruth|——Did it come? 
[Ruth unfolds the check and lays it 
quietly before him, watching him in- 
tently with thoughts of her own. 
Walter sits down and grasps it close 
and counts off the zeros) Ten thou- 
sand dollars 
frantically to his mother and draws 
some papers out of his breast pocket } 
Mama—look. Old Willy Harris put 


ev erything on paper—— 


[He turns suddenly, 


Mama—Son—I think you ought to 
TU go on out 
and leave you alone if you want—— 


talk to your wife .. 


W alter—I can talk to her later—— 
Mama, look—— 

Mama—Son— 

W alter——WILL SOMEBODY 
PLEASE LISTEN TO ME TODAY! 
Mama {Quietly |——I don’t ’low no 
yellin’ in this house, Walter Lee, and 
you know it——[ Walter stares at 
them in frustration and starts to 
speak several times| And there ain’t 
going to be no investing in no liquor 
stores. I don’t aim to have to speak 
on that again. 

[A long pause] 

W alter——Oh—so you don’t aim to 
have to speak on that again? So you 
have decided . . . [Crumpling his pa- 
pers| Well, you tell that to my boy 
tonight when you put him to sleep on 
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.. [Turning 
to Mama and speaking directly to 
her| Yeah 


Mama, tomorrow when she has to go 


the living-room couch . 
and tell it to my wife, 


out of here to look after somebody 

else’s kids. And tell it to me, Mama, 

every time we need a new pair of cur- 

tains and I have to watch you go out 

and work in somebody’s kitchen. 

Yeah, you tell me then! 

| Walter starts out | 

Ruth——Where you going? 

WV alter I’m going out! 

Ruth Where? 

Walter Just out of this house 

somew! ere 

Ruth {Getting her coat | I'll come 

too 

Walter I don’t want you to come! 

Ruth——I got something to talk to 

you about, Walter. 

W alier—That’s too bad. 

Mama {Still quietly | Walter Lee 
She waits and he finally turns 

and looks at her | Sit down. 

Walter I’m a grown man, Mama. 

Wama——Ain’t nobody said you 

wasn't grown. But you still in my 

house and my presence. And as long 

as you are—-you'll talk to your wife 

civil. Now sit down. 

Ruth {Suddenly |——Oh, let him go 

on out and drink himself to death! 

He makes me sick to my stomach! 

[She flings her coat against him] 

Walter [Violently|——And you turn 

mine too, baby! [Ruth goes into their 

bedroom and slams the door behind 

her| That was my greatest 

mistake 

Mama [{ Still quietly |——Walter, what 

is the matter with you? 

W alter——Matter with me? Ain’t 

nothing the matter with me! 


Mama—Yes there is. Something eat- 


ing you up like a crazy man. Some- 
thing more than me not giving you 
this money. The past few years I been 
watching it happen to you. You get 
all nervous acting and kind of wild 
in the eyes——[ Walter jumps up im- 
patiently at her words | | said sit there 
now, I’m talking to you! 

W alter——Mama—I don’t need no 
nagging at me today. 
Mama——Seem like you getting to a 
place where you always tied up in 
some kind of knot about something. 
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But if anybody ask you "bout it you 
just yell at °em and bust out the house 
and go out and drink somewheres. 
Walter Lee, people can’t live with 
that. Ruth’s a good, patient girl in 
her way—but you getting to be too 
much. Boy, don’t make the mistake of 
driving that girl away from you. 

W alter——Why—what se do for 
me? 

Mama—She loves you. 

W alter—-Mama—I'm going out. | 
want to go off somewhere and be by 
myself for a while. 

Mama—I'm sorry "bout your liquor 
store, son. It just wasn’t the thing for 
us to do. That’s what I want to tell 
you about— 

W alter—I got to go out, Mama— 
[He rises | 

Mama—lt’s dangerous, son. 

W alter——What’s dangerous? 
Mama—When a man goes outside 
his home to look for peace. 

WV alter [ Beseechingly |- 
can’t there never be no peace in this 
house then? 

Vama—You done found it in some 
other house? 


Then why 


W alter——No—there ain’t no wom- 
an! Why do women always think 
there’s a woman somewhere when a 
man gets restless. [Coming to lier 
Mama——Mama—I want so many 
things... 

Viama——Yes, son. 

W alter——I want so many things that 
they are driving me kind of crazy... 
Mama—look at me. 

Vama—I'm looking at you. You a 
good-looking boy. You got a job, a 
nice wife, a fine boy and—— 

W alter—A job. [Looks at her] 
Mama, a job? I open and close car 
doors all day long. I drive a man 
around in his limousine and I say, 
“Yes, sir; no, sir; very good, sir; 
shall I take the Drive, sir?”” Mama, 
that ain’t no kind of job... that ain’t 
nothing at all. [Very quietly] Mama, 
I don’t know if I can make you under- 
stand. 

Mama—Understand what, baby? 
Walter {[Quietly|——Sometimes it’s 
like I can see the future stretched out 
—just plain as day. 
The future, Mama. Hanging over 
there at the edge of my days. Just 


in front of me 


waiting for me—a big, looming 
blank space—full of nothing. Just 
waiting for me. [Pause] Mama— 
sometimes when I’m downtown and 
I pass them cool, quiet-looking 
restaurants where them white boys 
are sitting back and talking *bout 
things ... sitting there turning deals 
worth millions of dollars . . . some- 
times I see guys don’t look much 
older than me— 
Mama—Son—how come you talk 
so much "bout money? 

Walter [With immense passion |— 
Because it is life, Mama! 

Mama (Quietly |——Oh——[V ery 
quietly | So now it’s life. Money is 
life. Once upon a time freedom used 
to be life——now it’s money. I guess 
the world really do change... 

W alter——No—it was al ways money, 
Mama. We just didn’t know about it. 
Mama—No. . . something has 
changed. [She looks at him] You 
something new, boy. In my time we 
was worried about not being lynched 
and getting to the North if we could 
and how to stay alive and still have 
a pinch of dignity too... Now here 
come you and Beneatha—talking 
*bout things we ain’t never even 
thought about hardly, me and your 
daddy. You ain’t satisfied or proud 
of nothing we done. I mean that you 
had a home; and we kept you out of 
trouble till you was grown; that you 
don’t have to ride to work on the back 
of nobody’s streetcar——You my chil- 
dren——but how different we done 
become. 

W alter—-Y ou just don’t understand, 
Mama, you just don’t understand. 
Mama—Son——do you know your 
wife is expecting another baby? 
[Walter stands, stunned, and absorbs 
what his mother has said| That’s 
what she wanted to talk to you about. 
[Walter sinks down into a chair] 
This ain’t for me to be telling——but 
you ought to know. [She waits] I 
think Ruth is thinking "bout getting 
rid of that child. 

Walter [Slowly understanding |\—— 
No—no—Ruth wouldn’t do that. 
Mama——When the world gets ugly 
enough——a woman will do anything 
for her family. The part that’s al- 
ready living. 
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WV alter You don’t know Ruth, 


Mama, if you think she would do that. 


[Ruth opens the bedroom door and 
stands there a little limp | 

Ruth { Beaten} 
Walter. [Pause] I gave her a five- 


Yes I would too, 


dollar down payment. 

| There is total silence as the man 
stares at his wife and the mother 
stares at her son| 


Vama {Presently |\——Well— 


act two 


scene I : later, the same day 


{t rise: Ruth is ironing again. She 
has the radio going. Presently 
Beneatha’s bedroom door opens and 
Ruth’s mouth falls and she puts down 
the iron in fascination. 

Ruth—What have we got on tonight! 
Beneatha [Emerging grandly from 
the doorway so that we can see her 
thoroughly robed in the costume 
{sagai brought You are looking 
at what a well-dressed Nigerian wom- 
| She parades for Ruth, 
her hair completely hidden by the 


an wears 


headdress; she is coquettishly fan- 
ning herself with an ornate oriental 
fan, mistakenly more like Butterfly 
than any Nigerian that ever was 
Isn't it beautiful? [She promenades 
to the radio and, with an arrogant 
flourish, turns off the good loud blues 
that is playing| Enough of this as- 
similationist junk! [Ruth follows her 
with her eyes as she goes to the 
phonograph and puts on a record and 
turns and waits ceremoniously for 
the music to come up. Then, with a 
shout | OCOMOGOSIAY! 
| Ruth jumps. The music comes up, a 
lovely Nigerian melody. Beneatha 
listens, enraptured, her eyes far away 
“back to the past.” She begins to 
dance. Ruth is dumfounded | 
Ruth——What kind of dance is that? 
Beneatha A folk dance. 
Ruth | Pearl Bailey |\——What kind of 
folks do that, honey? 
Beneatha 


dance of welcome. 


It’s from Nigeria. It’s a 


Rut Who you welcoming? 
Beneatha The men back to the vii 


lage . 
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Tightly | Well—son. I'm waiting to 
hear you say something .. . I'm wait- 
ing to hear how you be your father’s 
son. Be the man he was... [ Pause] 
Your wife say she going to destroy 
your child. And I’m waiting to hear 
you talk like him and say we a people 
who give children life, not who de- 
stroys them——[She rises] I'm wait- 
ing to see you stand up and look like 
your daddy and say we done give up 


Ruth——Where they been? 
How should I know 


out hunting or something. Anyway, 


Beneatha 


they are coming back now... 
Ruth Well, that’s good, 
Beneatha [With the record 

{lundi, alundi 
alundi alunya 
Jop pu a jeepua 
ing gu s0000000000 
Ai yai yae... 

{yehaye—alundi... 

Walter comes in during this per- 
formance; he has obviously been 
drinking. He leans against the door 
heavi'y and watches his sister, at first 
with distaste. Then his eyes look off 

“back to the past”——as he lifts 
both his fists to the roof, screaming | 
Walter YEAH ... AND 
ETHIOPIA STRETCH FORTH 
HER HANDS AGAIN! ... 

Ruth [Drily, looking at him|——Yes 
and Africa sure is claiming her 
own tonight. [She gives them both up 

and starts ironing again | 

Walter | All in a drunken, dramatic 
shout |——Shut up! ... I'm digging 
them drums... them drums move 
me! ... [He makes his weaving way 
to his wife’s face and leans in close 
to her| In my heart of hearts—([He 
thumps his chest |-—I am much war- 
rior! 

Ruth | Without even looking up) 

In your heart of hearts you are much 
drunkard. 

Walter (Coming away from her and 
starting to wander around the room, 
shouting |\——Me and Jomo... [/n- 
tently, in his sister's face. Sle has 


one baby to poverty and that we ain't 
going to give up nary another one.. . 
I’m waiting. 

W alter—Ruth— 

Mama——lIf you a son of mine, tell 
her! [Walter turns, looks at her and 
can say nothing. She continues, bit- 
terly| You... you are a disgrace to 
your father’s memory. Somebody get 
me my hat. 

Curtain 


stopped dancing to watch him in this 
unknown mood | That’s my man, 
Kenyatta. [Shouting and thumping 
his chest} FLAMING SPEAR! HOT 
DAMN! [He is suddenly in posses- 
sion of an imaginary spear and ac- 
tively spearing enemies all over the 
room| OCOMOGOSIAY ... THE 
LION IS WAKING .. . OWIMO- 
WEH! [He pulls his shirt open and 
leaps up on a table and gestures with 
his spear. The bell rings. Ruth goes 
to answer | 

Beneatha {To encourage Walter, 
thoroughly caught up with this side 
of him|——OCOMOGOSIAY, 
FLAMING SPEAR! 

Walter (On the table, very far gone, 
his eyes pure glass sheets. He sees 
what we cannot, that he is a leader of 
his people, a great chief, a descend- 
ant of Chaka, and that the hour to 
march has come |——Listen, my black 
brothers—— 
Beneatha—OCOMOGOSIAY! 

W alter——Do you hear the waters 
rushing against the shores of the 
coastlands—— 
Beneatha——_OCOMOGOSIAY! 

W alter——Do you hear the screech- 
ing of the cocks in yonder hills be- 
yond where the chiefs meet in council 
for the coming of the mighty war- 
Beneatha—OCOMOGDSIAY! 

W alter——Do you hear the beating of 
the wings of the birds flying low over 
the mountains and the low places of 
our land— 

[Ruth opens the door. George 
Vurchison enters | 


Beneatha——-OCOMOGOSIAY! 
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W alter——Do you hear the singing of 
the women, singing the war songs of 
our fathers to the babies in the great 
houses . . . singing the sweet war 
songs? OH, DO YOU HEAR, MY 
BLACK BROTHERS! 

Beneatha [Completely gone |——We 
hear you, Flaming Spear— 

W alter——Telling us to prepare for 
the greatness of the time—[To 
George| Black Brother! 

[He extends his hand for the frater- 
nal clasp | 

George——Black Brother, hell! 

Ruth {Having had enough, and em- 
barrassed for the family] Beneatha, 
you got company——what’s the mat- 
ter with you? Walter Lee Younger, 
get down off that table and stop act- 
ing like a fool... 

[Walter comes down off the table 
suddenly and makes a quick exit to 


4 


the bathroom | 
Ruth—He’s had a little to drink .. . 
I don’t know what her excuse is. 
George [To Beneatha|——Look 
honey, we're going to the theatre—— 
we're not going to be in it . . . so go 
change, huh? 

Ruth——Y ou expect this boy to go out 
with you looking like that? 
Beneatha {Looking at George |—— 
That’s up to George. If he’s ashamed 
of his heritage— 

George——Oh, don’t be so proud of 
yourself, Bennie——just because you 
look eccentric. 

Beneatha——How can something 
that’s natural be eccentric? 
George——That’s what being ec- 
centric means——being natural. Get 
dressed. 
Beneatha——\ don’t like that, George. 
Ruth——Why must you and your 
brother make an argument out of 
everything people say? 
Beneatha——Because | hate assimila- 
tionist Negroes! 

Ruth——Will somebody please tell 
me what assimila-whoever means! 
George——Oh, it’s just a college girl’s 
way of calling people Uncle Toms—— 
but that isn’t what it means at all. 
Ruth—Well, what does it mean? 
Beneatha | Cutting George off and 


staring at him as she replies to Ruth] 


It means someone who is willing 


to give up his own culture and sub- 
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merge himself completely in the 
dominant, and in this case, oppres- 
sive culture! 

George——Oh, dear, dear, dear! Here 
we go! A lecture on the African past! 
On our Great West African Heritage! 
In one second we will hear all about 
the great Ashanti empires; the great 
Songhay civilizations; and the great 
sculpture of Bénin——and then some 
poetry in the Bantu-——and the whole 
monologue will end with the word 
heritage! [Nastily}| Let’s face it, 
baby, your heritage is nothing but a 
bunch of raggedy-assed spirituals 
and some grass huts! 
Beneatha—Grass huts! [Ruth 
crosses to her and forcibly pushes her 
toward the bedroom] See there . . you 
are standing there in your splendid 
ignorance talking about people who 
were the first to smelt iron on the face 
of the earth! [Ruth is pushing her 
through the door| The Ashanti were 
performing surgical operations when 
the English——[ Ruth pulls the door 
to, with Beneatha on the other side, 
and smiles graciously at George. 
Beneatha opens the door and shouts 
the end of the sentence defiantly at 
George |——were still tatooing them- 
selves with blue dragons... [She 
goes back inside] 

Ruth—Have a seat, George. [They 
both sit. Ruth folds her hands rather 
primly on her lap, determined to 
demonstrate the civilization of the 
family | Warm, ain’t it? I mean for 
September. [Pause] Just like they 
always say about Chicago weather: 
If it’s too hot or cold for you, just 
wait a minute and it'll change. [She 
smiles happily at this cliché of 
clichés | Everybody say it’s got to do 
with them bombs and things they 
keep setting off. [Pause] Would you 
like a nice cold beer? 

George——No, thank you. I don’t care 
for beer. [He looks at his watch] I 
hope she hurries up. 

Ruth——What time is the show? 
George—lIt’s an eight-thirty curtain. 
That’s just Chicago, though. In New 
York standard curtain time is eight- 
forty. 

[He is rather proud of his knowl- 
edge | 

Ruth [Properly appreciating it |\—— 


You get to New York a lot? 

George [Offhand |——Few times a 
year. 

Ruth—Oh—that’s nice. I’ve never 
been to New York. 

[Walter enters. We feel he has re- 
lieved himself, but the edge of un- 
reality is still with him] 

W alter—New York ain’t got noth- 
ing Chicago ain’t. Just a bunch of 
hustling people all squeezed up to- 
gether—being “Eastern.” 

[He turns his face into a screw of 
displeasure | 

George——Oh——you’ve been? 

W alter——Plenty of times. 

Ruth—[ Shocked at the lie|—— 
Walter Lee Younger! 

Walter [Staring her down|—— 
Plenty! [Pause | What we got to 
drink in this house? Why don’t you 
offer this man some refreshment. 
[To George| They don’t know how to 
entertain people in this house, man. 
George—Thank you—I don’t real- 
ly care for anything. 

Walter {Feeling his head; sobriety 
coming |——Where’s Mama? 
Ruth—-She ain’t come back yet. 
Walter [Looking Murchison over 
from head to toe, scrutinizing his 
carefully casual tweed sports jacket 
over cashmere V-neck sweater over 
soft eyelet shirt and tie, and soft 
slacks, finished off with white buck- 
skin shoes |——Why all you college 
boys wear them fairyish-looking 
white shoes? 

Ruth—wWalter Lee! 

[George Murchison ignores the re- 
mark} 

Walter [To Ruth|——Well, they look 
crazy as hell——white shoes, cold as it 
is. 

Ruth [Crushed |——You have to ex- 
cuse him—— 

W alter—No he don’t! Excuse me 
for what? What you always excusing 
me for! I'll excuse myself when I 
needs to be excused! [A pause] They 
look as funny as them black knee 
socks Beneatha wears out of here all 
the time. 

Ruth—It's the college style, Walter. 
W alter—-Style, hell. She looks like 
she got burnt legs or something! 
Ruth—Oh, Walter— 


Walter | An irritable mimic|——Oh, 
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Walter! Oh, Walter! [To Murchi- 
son| How’s your old man making 
out? I understand you all going to 
buy that big hotel on the Drive? [He 
finds a beer in the refrigerator, wan- 
d 
wiping his lips with the back of his 
hand, and straddling a chair back- 
wards to talk to the other man} 


ers over to Murchison, sipping and 


Shrewd move. Your old man is all 
ight; man [Tapping his head and 


: 
k 


alf winking for emphasis| I mean 
he knows how to operate. I mean he 
thinks big, you know what I mean, I 
mean for a home, you know? But I 
think he’s kind of running out of 
ideas now. I'd like to talk to him. 
Listen, man, I got some plans that 
could turn this city upside down. I 
mean I think like he does. Big. Invest 
hig. gamble big, hell, lose big if you 
have to, you know what I mean. It’s 
hard to find a man on this whole 
Southside who understands my kind 
of ihinking——you dig? [He scruti- 
nizes Murchison again, drinks his 
beer, squints his eyes and leans in 
close, confidential, man to man] Me 
and you ought to sit down and talk 
sometimes, man. Man, I got me some 
ideas ese 
Vurchison [With boredom|——Yeah 
sometimes we'll have to do that, 
Walter. 
Walter [Understanding the indiffer- 
ence, and offended |——Yeah——well, 
when you get the time, man. I know 
you a busy little boy. 
Ruth—Walter, please— 
Waiter {Bitterly, hurt}——1 know 
ain’t nothing in this world as busy as 
vou colored college boys with your 
fraternity pins and white shoes .. . 
Ruth {Covering her face with humili- 
ation |——Oh, Walter Lee— 
W alter——I see you all all the time— 
with the books tucked under your 
arms——going to your [British A——a 
mimic | “clahsses.” And for what! 
What the hell you learning over 
there? Filling up your heads— 
[Counting off on his fingers |——with 
the sociology and the psychology — 
but they teaching you how to be a 
man? How to take over and run the 
world? They teaching you how to run 
a rubber plantation or a steel mill? 
Naw——just to talk proper and read 
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books and weer white shoes. . . 
George | Looking at him with dis- 
taste, a little above it all|——You’re 
all wacked up with bitterness, man. 
Walter {Intently, almost quietly, be- 
tween the teeth, glaring at the boy] 
—And you——ain’t you bitter, man? 
Ain’t you just about had it yet? Don’t 
you see no stars gleaming that you 
can’t reach out and grab? You 
happy ?——you contented son-of-a- 
bitch—you happy? You got it 
made? Bitter? Man, I’m a volcano. 
Bitter? Here I am a giant——sur- 
rounded by ants! Ants who can’t even 
understand what it is the giant is 
talking about. 

Ruth [Passionately and suddenly | 
——Oh, Walter—ain’t you with no- 
body! 

Walter (Violently|——No! ’Cause 
ain’t nobody with me! Not even my 
own mother! 

Ruth—Walter, that’s a terrible thing 
to say! 

[ Beneatha enters, dressed for the 
evening in a cocktail dress and ear- 
rings | 

George—Well—hey, you look 
great. 

Beneatha—Let’s go, George. See 
you all later. 

Ruth—Have a nice time. 
George—tThanks. Good night. [To 
W alter, sarcastically | Good night, 
Prometheus. 

[ Beneatha and George exit | 

Walter [To Ruth}|——Who is 
Prometheus? 

Ruth—1 don’t know. Don’t worry 
about it. 

Walter (In fury, pointing after 
George |——See there——they get to a 
point where they can’t insult you man 
to man—they got to go talk about 
something ain’t nobody never heard 
of! 

Ruth—How you know it was an in- 
sult? [To humor him] Maybe 
Prometheus is a nice fellow. 

W alter——Prometheus! I bet there 
ain’t even no such thing! I bet that 
simple-minded clown— 
Ruth—Walter— 

[She stops what she is doing and 
looks at him] 

Walter [Yelling|——Don’t start! 
Ruth—Start what? 


W alter——Your nagging! Where was 
1? Who was I with? How much 
money did I spend? 

Ruth [Plaintively |——Walter Lee— 
why don’t we just try to talk about 
Bicas 

Walter (Not listening |——I been out 
talking with people who understand 
me. People who care about the things 
I got on my mind. 

Ruth [W earily |——1 guess that means 
people like Willy Harris. 

W alter—Yes, people like Willy 
Harris. 

Ruth [With a sudden flash of im- 
patience |——Why don’t you all just 
hurry up and go into the banking 
business and stop talking about it! 
W alter——Why? You want to know 
why? ’Cause we all tied up in a race 
of people that don’t know how to do 
nothing but moan, pray and have 
babies! 

[The line is too bitter even for him 
and he looks at her and sits down] 
Ruth—Oh, Walter . . . [Softly] 
Honey, why can’t you stop fighting 
me? 

Walter |Without thinking |——Who’s 
fighting you? Who even cares about 
you? 

[This line begins the retardation of 
his mood | 

Ruth—Well—[She waits a long 
time, and then with resignation starts 
to put away her things] 1 guess I 
might as well go on to bed... [More 
or less to herself| 1 don’t know where 
we lost it... but we have... [Then, 
to him] I—I'm sorry about this new 
baby, Walter. I guess maybe I better 
go on and do what I started .. . I 
guess I just didn’t realize how bad 
things was with us . . . I guess I just 
didn’t really realize——[She starts 
out to the bedroom and stops| You 
want some hot milk? 

W alter—Hot milk? 
Ruth—Yes—hot milk. 

W alter—Why hot milk? 
Ruth—Cause after all that liquor 
you come home with you ought to 
have something hot in your stomach. 
W alter—1I don’t want no milk. 
Ruth—-You want some coffee then? 
W alter—No, I don’t want no coffee. 
I don’t want nothing hot to drink. 

[ Almost plaintively | Why you always 
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trying to give me something to eat? 
Ruth [Standing and looking at him 
helplessly |—What else can I give 
you, Walter Lee Younger? 
[She stands and looks at him and 
presently turns to go out again. He 
lifts his head and watches her going 
away from him in a new mood which 
began to emerge when he asked her 
“Who cares about you?” | 
W alter—It’s been rough, ain’t it, 
baby? [She hears and stops but does 
not turn around and he continues to 
her back\ 1 guess between two peo- 
ple there ain’t never as much under- 
stood as folks generally thinks there 
is. I mean like between me and you 
[She turns to face him] How we 
gets to the place where we scared to 
talk softness to each other. [He waits, 
thinking hard himself| Why you 
think it got to be like that? [He is 
thoughtful, almost as a child would 
be} Ruth, what is it gets into people 
ought to be close? 
Ruth——I don’t know, honey. I think 
about it a lot. 
W alter——On account of you and me, 
you mean? The way things are with 
us. The way something done come 
down between us. 
Ruth—There ain’t so much between 
us, Walter... Not when you come to 
me and try to talk to me. Try to be 
with me... a little even. 
Walter | Total honesty |—Sometimes 
sometimes . . . I don’t even know 
how to try. 
Ruth Walter— 
W alter——Yes? 
Ruth {Coming to him, gently and 
with misgiving, but coming to him] 
Honey . . . life don’t have to be 
like this. I mean sometimes people 
can do things so that things are better 
. You remember how we used to 
talk when Travis was born . . . about 
the way we were going to live. . . the 
kind of house ... [She is stroking his 
head| Well, it’s all starting to slip 
away from us... 
[Mama enters, and Walter jumps up 
and shouts at her | 
W alter——Mama, where have you 
been? 


Mama——My—tthem steps is longer 
than they used to be. Whew! [She 


sits down and ignores him] How you 


feeling this evening, Ruth? 

[Ruth shrugs, disturbed some at hav- 
ing been prematurely interrupted 
and watching her husband know- 
ingly | 

W alter——Mama, where have you 
been all day? 

Mama [Still ignoring him and lean- 
ing on the table and changing to 
more comfortable shoes |\——Where’s 
Travis? 

Ruth—T let him go out earlier and 
he ain’t come back yet. Boy, is he go- 
ing to get it! 

W alter——Mama! 

Mama [As if she has heard him for 
the first time |——Yes, son? 

W alter——Where did you go this 
afternoon? 

Mama—I went downtown to tend to 
some business that I had to tend to. 
W alter-—What kind of business? 
Mama—You know better than to 
question me like a child, Brother. 
Walter [Rising and bending over 
the table|——Where were you, 
Mama? [Bringing his fists down 
and shouting| Mama, you didn’t do 
something with that insurance 
money, something crazy? 

[The front door opens slowly, inter- 
rupting him, and Travis peeks his 
head in, less than hopefully] 

Travis [To his mother |——Mama, 
= 

Ruth—*Mama I” nothing! You’re 
going to get it, boy! Get on in that 
bedroom and get yourself ready! 
Travis—But I— 

Mama——Why don’t you all never let 
the child explain hisself. 
Ruth—Keep out of it now, Lena. 
[Mama clamps her lips together, and 
Ruth advances toward her son 
menacingly | 

Ruth——A thousand times I have told 
you not to go off like that—— 

Mama [Holding out her arms to her 
grandson |\——Well—at least let me 
tell him something. I want him to be 
the first one to hear . . . Come here, 
Travis. [The boy obeys, gladly] 
Travis—([She takes him by the 
shoulders and looks into his face |—— 
you know that money we got in the 
mail this morning? 
Travis—Yes’m— 
Mama—Well—vhat you think 


your grandmama gone and done with 
that money? 
Travis—I don’t know, Grandmama. 
Mama [Putting her finger on his nose 
for emphasis |——She went out and 
bought you a house! [The explosion 
comes from Walter at the end of the 
revelation and he jumps up and turns 
away from all of them in a fury. 
Mama continues, to Travis} You glad 
about the house? It’s going to be 
yours when you get to be a man. 
Travis——Y eah——I always wanted to 
live in a house. 
Mama—All right, gimme some 
sugar then——[Travis puts his arms 
around her neck as she watches her 
son over the boy’s shoulder. Then, to 
Travis, after the embrace| Now when 
you say your prayers tonight, you 
thank God and your grandfather— 
*cause it was him who give you the 
house—in his way. 
Ruth [Taking the boy from Mama 
and pushing him toward the bed- 
room |——Now you get out of here and 
get ready for your beating. 
Travis——Aw, Mama— 
Ruth—-Get on in there—T[ Closing 
the door behind him and turning 
radiantly to her mother-in-law| So 
you went and did it! 
Mama [{ Quietly, looking at her son 
with pain |——Yes, I did. 
Ruth [Raising both arms classically] 
-Praise God! {Looks at Walter a 
moment, who says nothing. She 
crosses rapidly to her husband | 
Please, honey——let me be glad... 
you be glad too. She has laid her 
hands on his shoulders, but he shakes 
himself free of her roughly, without 
turning to face her| Oh, Walter... 
a home ...a home. [She comes back 
to Mama| Well—vwhere is it? How 
big is it? How much it going to cost? 
Mama—Well— 
Ruth——When we moving? 
Mama [Smiling at her |——First of 
the month. 
Ruth [Throwing back her head with 
jubilance |\——Praise God! 
Mama (Tentatively, still looking at 
her son’s back turned against her and 
Ruth |——It’s—it’s a nice house too 
... [She cannot help speaking direct- 
ly to him. An imploring quality in her 
voice, her manner, makes her almost 
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like a girl now| Three bedrooms—— 
nice big one for you and Ruth. . . Me 
and Beneatha still have to share our 
room, but Travis have one of his own 
——and——[ With difficulty] I figures 
if the—new baby—is a boy, we 
could get.one of them double-decker 


little patch of dirt where I could 
maybe get to grow me a few flowers 
... And a nice big basement . . . 
Ruth——Walter honey, be glad—— 
Mama [Still to his back, fingering 
things on the table|\—’Course I 
don’t want to make it sound fancier 
than it is... It’s just a plain little 
old house——but it’s made good and 
solid——and it will be ours. Walter 
Lee——it makes a difference in a man 
when he can walk on floors that be- 
long tohim... 
Ruth—Where is it? 
Mama {Frightened at this telling] 
—Well it’s out there in 
Clybourne Park—— 


-—well— 


| Ruth’s radiance fades abruptly, and 
W alter finally turns slowly to face his 
mother with incredulity and hostility] 
Ruth— Where? 

Yama | Matter-of-jactly |\——Four o 
six Clybourne Street, Clybourne Park. 
Ruth——Clybourne Park? Mama, 
there ain’t no colored people living in 
Clybeurne Park. 

Mama {Almost idiotically |\——Well, 
I guess there’s going to be some now. 
Walter [ Bitterly|——So that’s the 
peace and comfort you went out and 
bought for us today! 

Mama [Raising her eyes to meet his 
finally |\—Son——I just tried to find 
the nicest place for the least amount 
of money for my family. 

Ruth [Trying to recover from the 
shock |——Well—-well— course I 


ain’t one never been ’fraid of no 
crackers, mind you——but——well, 
wasn’t there no other houses no- 
where? 
Mama—tThem houses they put up 
for colored in them areas way out all 
seem to cost twice as much as other 
houses. I did the best I could. 
Ruth [Struck senseless with the news, 
in its various degrees of goodness and 
trouble, she sits a moment, her fists 
propping her chin in thought, and 
then she starts to rise, bringing her 
fists down with vigor, the radiance 
spreading from cheek to cheek again] 
Well—well! —All I can say is 
— if this is my time in life——my 
time——to say good-bye—[And she 
builds with momentum as she starts 
to circle the room with an exuberant, 
almost tearfully happy release |——to 
these God-damned cracking walls! 
——J[She pounds the walls |——and 
these marching roaches! ——[ She 
wipes at an imaginary army of march- 
ing roaches |——and this cramped 
little closet which ain’t now or never 
was no kitchen! . . . then I say it loud 
and good, Hallelujah! and good-bye 
misery ...1 don’t never want to see 
your ugly face again! { She laughs 
joyously, having practically destroyed 
the apartment, and flings her arms up 
and lets them come down happily, 
slowly, reflectively, over her ab- 
domen, aware for the first time per- 
haps that the life therein pulses with 
happiness and not despair] Lena? 





Mama [Moved, watching her happi- - 


ness |—Yes, honey? 

Ruth (Looking off |\——Is there—is 
there a whole lot of sunlight? 

Mama [Understanding |——Yes, 
child, there’s a whole lot of sunlight. 
[Long pause] - 


scene 2: Friday night, a few weeks later 


At rise: Packing crates mark the in- 
tention of the family to move. Be- 
neatha and George come in, pre- 
sumably from an evening out again. 
George—O.K. .. . O.K., whatever 
.. [They both sit on the 
couch. He tries to kiss her. She moves 
away} Look, we've had a nice eve- 
ning; let’s not spoil it, huh? ... 

{He again turns her head and tries to 


you say. 
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nuzzle in and she turns away from 
him, not with distaste but with mo- 
mentary lack of interest; in a mood 
to pursue what they were talking 
about | 

Beneatha—TI'm trying to talk to you. 
George—We always talk. 
Beneatha—Yes—and I love to talk. 
George {Exasperated; rising |—I 
know it and I don’t mind it sometimes 


Ruth (Collecting herself and going 
to the door of the room Travis is in} 
—wWell—I guess I better see *bout 
Travis. [To Mama] Lord, I sure 
don’t feel like whipping nobody to- 
day! 

[She exits | 

Mama [The mother and son are left 
alone now and the mother waits a long 
time, considering deeply, before she 
speaks |\—Son—you—you under- 
stand what I done, don’t you? [Wal- 
ter is silent and sullen| I—I just seen 
my family falling apart today .. . 
just falling to pieces in front of my 
eyes ... We couldn’t of gone on like 
we was today. We was going back- 
ward ‘stead of forwards—talking 
"bout killing babies and wishing each 
other was dead . . . When it gets like 
that in life——you just got to do some- 
thing different, push on out and do 
something bigger . . .[She waits] I 
wish you say something, son . . . I 
wish you'd say how deep inside you 
you think I done the right thing— 
Walter {Crossing slowly to his bed- 
room door and finally turning there 
and speaking measuredly |——What 
you need me to say you done right 
for? You the head of this family. You 
run our lives like you want to. It was 
your money and you did what you 
wanted with it. So what you need for 
me to say it was all right for? [Bit- 
terly, to hurt her as deeply as he 
knows is possible] So you butchered 
up a dream of mine—you—who 
always talking "bout your children’s 
dreams... 

Mama—Walter Lee— 

[He just closes the door behind him. 
Mama sits alone, thinking heavily | 


Curtain 


... 1 want you to cut it out, see— 
The moody stuff, I mean. I don’t like 
it. You’re a nice-looking girl . . . all 
over. That’s all you need, honey, for- 
get the atmosphere. Guys aren’t go- 
ing to go for the atmosphere—they’re 
going to go for what they see. Be glad 
for that. Drop the Garbo routine. It 
doesn’t go with you. As for myself, 

I want a nice—[ Groping |—simple— 





{ Thoughtfully |\—sophisticated girl 
.. not a poet—O.K.? 
[She rebuffs him again and he starts 
to leave | 
Beneatha——Why are you angry? 
George—Because this is stupid! I 
don’t go out with you to discuss the 
nature of “quiet desperation” or to 
hear all about your thoughts——he- 
cause the world will go thinking what 
it thinks regardless— 
Beneatha—Then why read books? 
Why go to school? 
George |With artificial patience, 
counting on his fingers |——It’s 
simple. You read books—to learn 
facts—to get grades—to pass the 
course—to get a degree. That’s all— 
it has nothing to do with thoughts. 
[A long pause | 
Beneatha——I| see. [A longer pause 
as she looks at him| Good night, 
George. 
[George looks at her a little oddly, 
and starts to exit. He meets Mama 
coming in} 


George——Oh—hello, Mrs. Younger. 


Vama—-Hello, George, how you 

feeling? 

George——F ine—fine, how are you? 

VYama——Oh, a little tired. You know 

them steps can get you after a day’s 

work. You all have a nice time to- 

night? 

George——Yes—a fine time. Well, 

good night. 

Mama—Good night [He exits. 

Vama closes the door behind her} 

Hello, honey. What you sitting like 

that for? 

Beneatha——I'm just sitting. 

Wama——Didn’t you have a nice 

time? 

Beneatha—No. 

Yama——No? What's the matter? 

Beneatha——Mama, George is a fool 
honest. [ She rises | 

Mama [Hustling around unloading 

the package she has entered with. 

She stops |——Is he, baby? 

Beneatha—Yes. 

| Beneatha makes up Travis’ bed as 

she talks) 

Mama——Y ou sure? 

Beneatha—Yes. 

Mama——Well—I guess you better 

not waste your time with no fools. 

{ Beneatha looks up at her mother, 
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watching her put groceries in the re- 
frigerator. Finally she gathers up her 
things and starts into the bedroom. 
At the door she stops and looks back 
at her mother | 

Beneatha—Mama— 

Mama—Yes, baby— 
Beneatha—tThank you. 

Mama—F or what? 

Beneatha—-F or understanding me 
this time. 

[She exits quickly and the mother 
stands, smiling a little, looking at the 
place where Beneatha just stood. 
Ruth enters | 

Ruth—Now don’t you fool with any 
of this stuff, Lena— 

Mama——Oh, I just thought I'd sort 
a few things out. 

[The phone rings. Ruth answers | 
Ruth [At the phone |——Hello—Just 
a minute. [Goes to door| Walter, it’s 
Mrs. Arnold. [ Waits. Goes back to 
the phone. Tense} Hello. Yes, this is 
his wife speaking .. . He’s lying down 
now. Yes... well, he’ll be in tomor- 
row. He’s been very sick. Yes—I 
know we should have called, but we 
were so sure he’d be able to come in 
today. Yes—yes, I’m very sorry. Yes 
... Thank you very much. [She hangs 
up. Walter is standing in the door- 
way of the bedroom behind her] 
That was Mrs. Arnold. 

Walter | Indifferently |—Was it? 
Ruth——She said if you don’t come in 
tomorrow that they are getting a new 
man... 

W alter—Ain’t that sad—ain’t that 
crying sad. 

Ruth—She said Mr. Arnold has had 
to take a cab for three days... 
Walter, you ain’t been to work for 
three days! [This is a revelation to 
her| Where you been, Walter Lee 
Younger? [Walter looks at her and 
starts to laugh| You're going to lose 
your job. 

W alter—That’s right .. . 
Ruth—Oh, Walter, and with your 
mother working like a dog every 
day— 

W alter—tThat’s sad too Every- 
thing is sad. 

Mama—What you been doing for 
these three days, son? 

W alter——Mama—you don’t know all 
the things a man what got leisure 


can find to do in this city .. . What’s 
this—Friday night? Well—Wednes- 
day I borrowed Willy Harris’ car 
and I went for a drive . . . just me and 
myself and I drove and drove .. .Way 
out... way past South Chicago, and 
I parked the car and I sat and looked 
at the steel mills all day long. I just 
sat in the car and looked at them big 
black chimneys for hours. Then I 
drove back and I went to the Green 
Hat. [Pause| And Thursday— 
Thursday I borrowed the car again 
and I got in it and I pointed it the 
other way and I drove the other way 
—for hours—way, way up to Wis- 
consin, and I looked at the farms. 

I just drove and looked at the farms. 
Then I drove back and I went to the 
Green Hat. [Pause] And today—to- 
day I didn’t get the car. Today I just 
walked. All over the Southside. And 
I looked at the Negroes and they 
looked at me and finally I just sat 
down on the curb at Thirty-ninth and 
South Parkway and I just sat there 
and watched the Negroes go by. And 
then I went to the Green Hat. You 
all sad? You all depressed? And you 
know where I am going right now 
[Ruth goes out quietly}. 
Mama—Oh, Big Walter, is this the 
harvest of our days? 

W alter——Y ou know what I like 
about the Green Hat? [He turns the 
radio on and a steamy, deep blues 
pours into the room| I like this little 
cat they got there who blows a sax 
... He blows. He talks to me. He 
ain’t but "bout five feet tall and he’s 
got a conked head and his eyes is 
always closed and he’s all music— 
Mama | Rising and getting some pa- 
pers out of handbag |——Walter— 

W alter——And there’s this other guy 
who plays the piano .. . and they 
got a sound. I mean they can work on 
some music .. . They got the best 
little combo in the world in the Green 
Hat... You can just sit there and 
drink and listen to them three men 
play and you realize that don’t noth- 
ing matter worth a damn, but just 
being there— 

Mama—t’ve helped do it to you, 
haven't I, son? Walter, I been wrong. 
W alter——Naw—you ain't never been 
wrong about nothing, Mama. 
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Mama—Listen to me, now. I say 

I been wrong, son. That I been doing 
to you what the rest of the world 
been doing to you. [She stops and he 
looks up slowly at her and she meets 
his eyes pleadingly | Walter—what 
you ain’t never understood is that I 
ain’t got nothing, don’t own nothing, 
ain’t never really wanted nothing that 
wasn’t for you. There ain’t nothing 

as precious to me... There ain't 
nothing worth holding on to, money, 
dreams, nothing else—if it means— 
if it means it’s going to destroy my 


boy. [She puts her papers in front of 


him and he watches her without 
speaking or moving] I paid the man 


thirty-five hundred dollars down on 
the house. That leaves sixty-five 
hundred dollars. Monday morning I 
want you to take this money and take 
three thousand dollars and put it in 
a savings account for Beneatha’s 
medical schooling. The rest you put 
in a checking account—with your 
name on it. And from now on any 
penny that come out of it or that go 
in it is for you to look after. For you 
to decide. [She drops her hands a 
little helplessly) It ain’t much, but 
it’s all I got in the world and I’m 
putting it in your hands. I’m telling you 
to be the head of this family from 
now on like you supposed to be. 


scene 3: moving day, one week later 


Before the curtain rises, Ruth’s voice, 
a strideni, dramatic church alto, cuts 
through the silence. 

It is, in the darkness, a triumphant 
surge, a penetrating statement of ex- 
pectation: “Oh, Lord, I don’t feel 

no ways tired! Children, oh, glory 
hallelujah!” 

As the curtain rises we see that Ruth 
is alone in the living room, finishing 
up the family’s packing. It is moving 
day. She is nailing crates and tying 
cartons. Beneatha enters, carrying a 
guitar case, and watches her exuber- 
ant sister-in-law. 

Ruth—Hey! 

Beneatha [Putting away the case] 
—Hi. 

Ruth {Pointing at a package |\—— 
Honey—look in that package there 
and see what.I found on sale this 
morning at the South Center. [Ruth 
gets up and moves to the package 
and draws out some curtains| Look- 
ahere—hand-turned hems! 
Beneatha—How do you know the 
window size out there? 

Ruth [Who hadn’t thought of that] 
—Oh— Well, they bound to fit some- 
thing in the whole house. Anyhow, 
they was too good a bargain to pass 
up. [Ruth slaps her head, suddenly 
remembering something) Oh. Bennie 
—I meant to put a special note on 
that carton over there. That’s your 
mama’s good china and she wants 
*em to be very careful with it. 


Beneatha—T'll do it. 
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[ Beneatha finds a piece of paper 
and starts to draw large letters on it) 
Ruth—You know what I’m going to 
do soon as I get in that new house? 
Beneatha—What? 
Ruth—Honey—I'm going to run me 
a tub of water up to here... [With 
her fingers practically up to her 
nostrils| And I'm going to get in it 
—and I am going to sit . . . and sit 
... and sit in that hot water and the 
first person who knocks to tell me to 
hurry up and come out— 
Beneatha— Gets shot at sunrise. 
Ruth [Laughing happily |—-You 
said it, sister! [Noticing how large 
Beneatha is absent-mindedly making 
the note] Honey, they ain’t going to 
read that from no airplane. 
Beneatha | Laughing herself |——I 
guess I always think things have 
more emphasis if they are big, some- 
how. 

Ruth [Looking up at her and smil- 
ing |——You and your brother seem 
to have that as a philosophy of life. 
Lord, that man—done changed so 
round here. You know—you know 
what we did last night? Me and 
Walter Lee? 

Beneatha—What? 

Ruth [Smiling to herself |——We went 
to the movies. [ Looking at Beneatha 
to see if she understands| We went 
to the movies. You know the last time 
me and Walter went to the movies 
together? 

Beneatha—No. 


Walter {Stares at the money |\——You 
trust me like that, Mama? 
Mama—I ain’t never stop trusting 
you. Like I ain’t never stop loving 
you. 

[She goes out, and Walter sits look- 
ing at the money on the table as the 
music continues in its idiom, pulsing 
in the room. Finally, in a decisive 
gesture, he gets up and, in a furious 
action, flings the bedclothes wildly 
from his son’s makeshift bed to all 
over the floor—with a cry of despera- 
tion. Then he picks up the money and 
goes out in a hurry] 


Curtain 


Ruth—Me neither. That’s how long 
it been. [Smiling again] But we went 
last night. The picture wasn’t much 
good, but that didn’t seem to matter. 
We went—and we held hands. 
Beneatha— Oh, Lord! 

Ruth—We held hands—and you 
know what? 

Beneatha—What? 

Ruth—When we come out of tlic 
show it was late and dark and all the 
stores and things was closed up... 
and it was kind of chilly and there 
wasn’t many people on the streets 

... and we was still holding hands, 
me and Walter. 

Beneatha—-Y ou’re killing me. 
[Walter enters with a large package. 
His happiness is deep in him; he can- 
not keep still with his new-found 
exuberance. He is singing and wig- 
gling and snapping his fingers. He 
puts his package in a corner and puts 
a phonograph record, which he has 
brought in with him, on the record 
player. As the music comes up he 
dances over to Ruth and tries to get 
her to dance with him. She gives in at 
last to his raunchiness and in a fit of 
giggling allows herself to be drawn 
into his mood and together they de- 
liberately burlesque an old social 
dance of their youth] 

Beneatha [Regarding them a long 
time as they dance, then drawing in 
her breath for a deeply exaggerated 
comment which she does not partic- 
ularly mean|——Talk about— 
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oldddddddddd-fashioneddddddd— 
Negroes! 

Walter {Stopping momentarily |— 
What kind of Negroes? 

[He says this in fun. He is not angry 
with her today, nor with anyone. 

He starts to dance with his wife 
again | 

Beneatha——Old-fashioned. 

Walter {As he dances with Ruth|—— 
You know, when these New Negroes 
have their convention—[ Pointing 
at kis sister |—that is going to be the 
chairman of the Committee on Un- 
ending Agitation. [He goes on danc- 
ing, then stops| Race, race, race! 

... Girl, I do believe you are the first 
person in the history of the entire 
human race to s.iccessfully brainwash 
yourself. [Beneatha breaks up and 
he goes on dancing. He stops again, 
enjoying his tease| Damn, even the 
N double A C P takes a holiday 
Beneatha and Ruth 
laugh. He dances with Ruth some 


° ' 
sometimes. 


more and starts to laugh and stops 
and pantomimes someone over an op- 
erating table| I can just see that 
chick someday looking down at some 
poor cat on an operating table before 
she starts to slice him, saying ... 
{Pulling his sleeves back maliciously | 
‘By the way, what are your views on 
civil rights down there? .. .” 

| He laughs at her again and starts to 
dance happily. The bell sounds | 
Beneatha—Sticks and stones may 
break my bones but . . . words will 
never hurt me! 

[ Beneatha goes to the door and opens 
it as Walter and Ruth go on with the 
clowning. Beneatha is somewhat sur- 
prised to see a quiet-looking middle- 
aged white man in a business suit 
holding his hat and a briefcase in 
his hand and consulting a small 
piece of} paper 

Man Uh—how do you do, miss. I 
am looking for a Mrs.—[He looks at 
the slip of paper) Mrs. Lena Young- 
er? 
Beneatha {Smoothing her hair with 
slight embarrassment |——Oh—yes, 
that’s my mother. Excuse me. [She 
closes the door and turns to quiet the 
other two| Ruth! Brother! Some- 
body’s here. [Then she opens the 
door. The man casts a curious quick 
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glance at all of them) Uh—cecme in 
please. 

Man [Coming in}|}——Thank you. 
Beneatha——My mother isn’t here 
just now. Is it business? 

Man—Yes ... well, of a sort. 
Walter | Freely, the Man of the 
House |\——Have a seat. I’m Mrs. 
Younger’s son. I look after most of 
her business matters. 

[Ruth and Beneatha exchange 
amused glances | 

Man [Regarding Walter, and sit- 
ting |\—Well— My name is Karl 
Lindner... 

Walter {Stretching out his hand |—— 
Walter Younger. This is my wife— 

[ Ruth nods politely |—and my sister. 
Lindner—How do you do. 

Walter | Amiably, as he sits himself 
easily on a chair, leaning with in- 
terest forward on his knees and look- 
ing expectantly into the newcomer’s 
face |\——What can we do for you, 

Mr. Lindner! 

Lindner |Some minor shuffling of the 
hat and briefcase on his knees |—— 
Well—I am a representative of the 
Clybourne Park Improvement 
Association 

Walter {| Pointing |\——Why don’t you 
sit your things on the floor? 
Lindner——Oh—yes. Thank you. [He 
slides the briefcase and hat under 
the chair| And as I was saying—I am 
from the Clybourne Park Improve- 
ment Association and we have had it 
brought to our attention at the last 


meeting that you people—or at least 
. 


your mother—has bought a piece of 
residential property at—[He digs 
for the slip of paper again|—four o 
six Clybourne Street . . . 

W alter—That’s right. Care for 
something to drink? Ruth, get Mr. 
Lindner a beer. 

Lindner {Upset for some reason |—— 
Oh—no, really. I mean thank you 
very much, but no thank you. 

Ruth [Innocently |——Some coffee? 
Lindner—Thank you, nothing at all. 
[ Beneatha is watching the man care- 
fully | 

Lindner—Well, I don’t know how 
much you folks know about our or- 
ganization. [He is a gentle man; 
thoughtful and somewhat labored in 
his manner | It is one of these commu- 


nity organizations set up to look after 
—oh, you know, things like block 
upkeep and special projects and we 
also have what we call our New 
Neighbors Orientation Committee . . . 
Beneatha [ Drily |——Yes——and what 
do they do? 

Lindner [Turning a little to her and 
then returning the main force to 

W alter |\_—Well——it’s what you 
might call a sort of welcoming com- 
mittee, I guess. I mean they, we, I’m 
the chairman of the committee——go 
around and see the new people who 
move into the neighborhood and sort 
of give them the lowdown on the way 
we do things out in Clybourne Park. 
Beneatha [With appreciation of the 
two meanings, which escape Ruth 
and Walter |\——Un-huh. 
Lindner—And we also have the 
category of what the association calls 
—|[He looks elsewhere |——uh— 
special community problems... 
Beneatha——-Y es—and what are 
some of those? 

W alter—-Girl, let the man talk. 
Lindner | With understated relief | 
—tThank you. I would sort of like to 
explain this thing in my own way. I 
mean I want to explain to you in a 
certain way. 

W alter—Go ahead. 

Lindner—Yes. Well. I’m going to 
try to get right to the point. I’m sure 
we'll all appreciate that in the long 
run. 

Beneatha——Yes. 

W alter—Be still now! 
Lindner——Well— 

Ruth [Still innocently |——Would you 
like another chair—you don’t look 
comfortable. 

Lindner [More frustrated than an- 
noyed |——No, thank you very much. 
Please. Well—to get right to the 
point I—[A great breath, and he is 
off at last| I am sure you people must 
be aware of some of the incidents 
which have happened in various parts 
of the city when colored people have 
moved into certain areas 
[ Beneatha exhales heavily and starts 
tossing a piece of fruit up and down 
in the air] Well——because we have 


what I think is going to be a unique 
type of organization in American 
community life——not only do we de- 
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plore that kind of thing——but we are 
trying to do something about it. 
[Beneatha stops tossing and turns 
with a new and quizzical interest to 
the man| We feel—[ gaining con- 
fidence in his mission because of the 
interest in the faces of the people he 
is talking to |——we feel that most of 
the trouble in this world, when you 
ceme right down to it—| He hits his 
knee for emphasis |\——most of the 
trouble exists because people just 
don’t sit down and talk to each other. 
Ruth [Modding as she might in 
church, pleased with the remark|— 
You can say that again, mister. 
Lindner [More encouraged by such 
affirmation |——That we don’t try 
hard enough in this world to under- 
stand the other fellow’s problem. The 
other guy’s point of view. 
Ruth——Now that’s right. 

[Beneatha and Walter merely watch 
and listen with genuine interest | 
Lindner——Y es—that’s the way we 
feel out in Clybourne Park. And 
that’s why I was elected to come here 
this afternoon and talk to you people. 
Friendly like, you know, the way peo- 
ple should talk to each other and see 
if we couldn’t find some way to work 
this thing out. As I say, the whole 
business is a matter of caring about 
the other fellow. Anybody can see 
that you are a nice family of folks, 
hard working and honest I’m sure. 
[Beneatha frowns slightly, quizzical- 
ly, her head tilted regarding him] To- 
day everybody knows what it means 
to be on the outside of something. 
And of course, there is always some- 
body who is out to take the advantage 
of people who don’t always under- 
stand. 

W alter——What do you mean? 
Lindner—Well—you see our com- 
munity is made up of people who've 
worked hard as the dickens for years 
to build up that little community. 
They're not rich and fancy people; 
just hard-working, honest people who 
don’t really have much but those little 
homes and a dream of the kind of 
community they want to raise their 
children in. Now, I don’t say we are 
perfect and there is a lot wrong in 
some of the things they want. But 
you've got to admit that a man, right 
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or wrong, has the right to want to 
have the neighborhood he lives in a 
certain kind of way. And at the mo- 
ment the overwhelming majority of 
our people out there feel that people 
get along better, take more of a com- 
mon interest in the life of the com- 
munity, when they share a common 
background. I want you to believe me 
when I tell you that race prejudice 
simply doesn’t enter into it. It is a 
matter of the people of Clybourne 
Park believing, rightly or wrongly, 
as I say, that for the happiness of all 
concerned that our Negro families 
are happier when they live in their 
own communities. 

Beneatha | With a grand and bitter 
gesture |\——This, friends, is the Wel- 
coming Committee! 

Walter [Dumfounded, looking at 
Lindner |——Is this what you came 
marching all the way over here to tell 
us? 
Lindner——Well, now we've been hav- 
ing a fine conversation. I hope you'll 
hear .ae all the way through. 

Walter | Tightly |\——Go ahead, man. 
Lindner—You see—in the face of 
all things I have said, we are pre- 
pared to make your family a very 
generous offer .. . 
Beneatha——Thirty pieces and not a 
coin less! 

W alter—Y eah? 

Lindner [Putting on his glasses and 
drawing a form out of the briefcase | 
—Our association is prepared, 
through the collective effort of our 
people, to buy the house from you at 
a financial gain to your family. 
Ruth——Lord have mercy, ain’t thi: 
the living gall! 

W alter—All right, you through? 


Lindner—Well, I want to give you 
the exact terms of the financial ar- 
rangement— 


W alter——We don’t want to hear no 
exact terms of no arrangements. I 
want to know if you got any more to 
tell us “bout getting together? 
Lindner {Taking off his glasses |—— 
Well—I don’t suppose that you 
ae 

W alter——Never mind how I feel— 
you got any more to say *bout how 
people ought to sit down and talk to 


each other? 
man. 

[He turns his back and walks to the 
door | 

Lindner { Looking around at the hos- 
tile faces and reaching and assem- 
bling his hat and briefcase |——Well 
—TI don’t understand why you peo- 
ple are reacting this way. What do 
you think you are going to gain by 
moving into a neighborhood where 
you just aren’t wanted and where 
some elements 


.. . Get out of my house, 


—well— people can 
get awful worked up when they feel 
that their whole way of life and every- 
thing they've ever worked for is 
threatened. 

W alter—Get out. 

Lindner { At the door, holding a small 
card |——Well—I'm sorry it went 
like this. 
W alter- 
Lindner | Almost sadly regarding 
Walter |\——You just can’t force peo- 


Get out. 


ple to change their hearts, son. 
[He turns and puts his card ona 
table and exits. Walter pushes the 
door to with stinging hatred, and 
stands looking at it. Ruth just sits 
and Beneatha just stands. They say 
nothing. Mama and Travis enter] 
Mama——Well——this all the packing 
got done since I left out of here this 
morning. I testify before God that my 
children got all the energy of the 
dead. What time the moving men 
due? 
Beneatha——F our o'clock. You had a 
caller, Mama. 
[She is smiling, teasingly] 
Mama—-Sure enough—who? 
Beneatha {Her arms folded saucily | 
—tThe Welcoming Committee. 
[Walter and Ruth giggle | 
Vama [Innocently |\——Who? 
Beneatha—tThe Welcoming Commit- 
tee. They said they’re sure going to 
be glad to see you when you get 
there. 
Walter { Devilishly |——Yeah, they 
said they can’t hardly wait to see 
your face. 
{ Laughter | 
Mama [Sensing their facetiousness | 
What's the matter with you all? 
W alter——Ain’t nothing the matter 
with us. We just telling you "bout the 
gentleman who came to see you this 





afternoon. From the Clybourne Park 
Improvement Association. 
Mama-—What he want? 

Ruth [In the same mood as Beneatha 
and Walter |- 
honey. 

W alter——He said they can’t hardly 
wait. He said the one thing they don’t 
have, that they just dying to have out 
there is a fine family of colored peo- 
ple! [To Ruth and Beneatha] Ain't 
that right! 

Ruth and Beneatha [Mockingly |— 
Yeah! He left his card in case— 
[They indicate the card, and Mama 
picks it up and throws it on the floor— 
understanding and looking off as she 
draws her chair up to the table on 
which she has put her plant and some 
sticks and some cord | 


To welcome you, 


Mama—Father, give us strength. 
and without fun) Did 
he threaten us? 
Beneatha—Oh——Mama——they 
don’t do it like that any more. He 
talked Brotherhood. He said every- 
body ought to learn how to sit down 
and hate each other with good Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

[She and Walter shake hands to ridi- 
cule the remark | 
Mama [Sadly] 


{Knowingly 


Lord, protect us... 


Ruth——-You should hear the money 
those folks raised to buy the house 
from us. All we paid and then some. 
Beneatha——What they think we go- 
ing to do—eat ‘em? 


Ruth——No, honey, marry ’em. 
Mama [Shaking her head|——Lord, 
Lord, Lord... 
Ruth——Well——that’s the way the 
crackers crumble. Joke. 

Beneatha {Laughingly noticing what 
her mother is doing |——Mama, what 
are you doing? 

Mama—-Fixing my plant so it won't 
get hurt none on the way... 
Beneatha——Mama, you going to take 
that to the new house? 
Mama—Un-huh— 

Beneatha 
old thing? 
Mama | Stopping and looking at her] 
~—Tt expresses me. 

Ruth [With delight, to Beneatha|— 
So there, Miss Thing! 

[Walter comes to Mama suddenly 
and bends down behind her and 


That raggedly-looking 
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squeezes her in his arms with all his 
strength. She is overwhelmed by the 
suddenness of it and, though de- 
lighted, her manner is like that of 
Ruth with Travis) 

Mama—Look out now, boy! You 
make me mess up my thing here! 
Walter (His face lit, he slips down on 
his knees beside her, his arms still 
about her |——Mama .. . you know 
what it means to climb up in the 
chariot? 

Mama [Gruffly, very happy |——Get 
on away from me now... 

Ruth [Near the gift-wrapped pack- 
age, trying to catch Walter’s eye |—— 
Psst 

W alter——What the old song say, 
Mama... 

Ruth—wWalter——Now? 

[ She is pointing at the package | 
Walter [Speaking the lines, sweetly, 
playfully. in his mother’s face |—— 

I got wings ... you got wings... 

All God's children got wings... 
Mama—Boy—get out of my face 
and do some work. . . 

W alter— 

When I get to heaven gonna put on 
my wings, 


Gonna fly all over God’s heaven. .. 
Beneatha {| Teasingly, from across the 


room |——Everybody talking "bout 
heaven ain’t going there! 

Walter [To Ruth, whois carrying the 
box across to them|——I don’t know, 
you think we ought to give her that 
. .. Seems to me she ain’t been very 
appreciative around here. 

Mama [Eying the box, which is obvi- 
ously a gift|——What is that? 
Walter [Taking it from Ruth and 
putting it on the table in front of 


Mama |——Well—vwhat you all think. 


Should we give it to her? 
Ruth—Oh 
today. 
Mama—TI'1l good you—— 

[She turns her eyes to the box again] 
Beneatha——Open it, Mama. 

[She stands up, looks at it, turns and 
looks at all of them, and then presses 
her hands together and does not open 
the package | 

Walter {Sweetly |——Open it, Mama. 
It’s for you. [Mamma looks in his 
eyes. It is the first present in her life 
without its being Christmas. Slowly 


—she was pretty good 


she opens her package and lifts out, 
one by one, a brand-new sparkling 
set of gardening tools. Walter con- 
tinues, prodding| Ruth made up the 
note——read it... 

Mama [Picking up the card and ad- 
justing her glasses |\——“To our own 
Mrs. Miniver——Love from Brother, 
Ruth and Beneatha.” Ain’t that 

lovely . .. 

Travis [Tugging at his father’s 
sleeve |——Daddy, can I give her mine 
now? 

W alter—All right, son. [Travis flies 
to get his gift] Travis didn’t want to 
go in with the rest of us, Mama. He 
got his own. [Somewhat amused] We 
don’t know what it is... 

Travis | Racing back in the room with 
a large hatbox and putting it in front 
of his grandmother |——Here! 
Mama——Lord have mercy, baby. 
You done gone and bought your 
grandmother a hat? 

Travis [Very proud|——Open it! 
[She does and lifts out an elaborate, 
but very elaborate, wide gardening 
hat, and all the adults break up at 
the sight of it] 

Ruth—Travis, honey, what is that? 
Travis [Who thinks it is beautiful 
and appropriate |——It’s a gardening 
hat! Like the ladies always have on 
in the magazines when they work in 
their gardens. 

Beneatha [Giggling fiercely |\— 
Travis——we were trying to make 
Mama Mrs. Miniver——not Scarlett 
O'Hara! 

Mama [Indignantly |\——What’s the 
matter with you all! This here is a 
beautiful hat! [Absurdly| I always 
wanted me one just like it! 

[She pops it on her head to prove it 
to her grandson, and the hat is 
ludicrous and considerably oversized | 
Ruth—Hot dog! Go, Mama! 
Walter {Doubled over with laughter] 
—I’m sorry, Mama——but you look 
like you ready to go out and chop you 
some cotton sure enough! 

[They all laugh except Mama, out of 
deference to Travis’ feelings | 

Mama [Gathering the boy up to her] 
—Bless your heart——this is the 
prettiest hat I ever owned——[ Wal- 
ter, Ruth and Beneatha chime in— 
noisily, festively and insincerely con- 
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gratulating Travis on his gift| What 

are we all standing around here for? 

We ain't finished packin’ yet. Bennie, 
you aint packed one book. 

| The bell rings) 


* Beneatha—tThat couldn’t be the 


movers ... it’s not hardly two good 

—_——— 

| Beneatha goes into her room. Mama 

starts for door | 

Walter | Turning, stiffening |\——Wait 
—wait——I'll get it. 

| He stands and looks at the door | 

Vama——Y ou expecting company. 

son? 

Waiter | Just looking at the door |—— 

Yeah——yeah ... 

[Mama looks at Ruth, and they ex- 

change innocent and unfrightened 

glances | 

Mama {Not understanding |——Well, 

let them in, son. 

Beneatha [From her room|——We 

need some more string. 

Mama—Travis——you run to the 

hardware and get me some string 

cord. 

[Mama goes out and Walter turns 

and looks at Ruth. Travis goes to a 

dish for money | 

Ruth—Why don’t you answer the 

door, man? 

Waiter {Suddenly bounding a-ross 

the floor to her |—_—’Cause sometimes 

it hard to let the future begin! 

| Stooping down in her face | 

I got wings! You got wings! 

All God’s children got wings! 

[He crosses to the door and throws it 

open. Standing there is a very slight 

little man in a not too prosperous 

business suit and with haunted 

frightened eyes and a hat pulled 

down tightly, brim up, around his 

forehead. Travis passes between the 

men and exits. Walter leans deep in 

the man’s face, still in his jubilance] 

When I get to heaven gonna put on 

my wings, 


Gonna fly all over God’s heaven... 


[The little man just stares at him] 


Heaven 

[Suddenly he stops and looks past 

the little man into the empty hall- 
way} Where’s Willy, man? 
Bobo——He ain't with me. 

Walter { Not disturbed |\—Oh——come 
on in. You know my wife. 
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Bobo | Dumbly, ta‘ing off his hat}—— 
Yes——h’you, Miss Ruth. 
Ruth (Quietly, a mood apart from 
her husband already, seeing Bobo | 
—Hello, Bobo. 
W alter—Y ou right on time today... 
Right on time. That’s the way! [He 
slaps Bobo on his back] Sit down... 
lemme hear. 
[Ruth stands stiffly and quietly in 
back of them, as though somehow she 
senses death, her eyes fixed on her 
husband | 
Bobo [His frightened eyes on the 
floor, his hat in his hands |——Could I 
please get a drink a water, before I 
tell you about it, Walter Lee? 
[Walter does not take his eyes off the 
man. Ruth goes blindly to the tap and 
gets a glass of water and brings it to 
Bobo| 
W alter—tThere ain't nothing wrong, 
is there? 
Bobo—Lemme tell you— 
W alter——Man——didn’t nothing go 
wrong? 
Bobo—Lemme tell you——Walter 
Lee. [ Looking at Ruth and talking to 
her more than to Walter| You know 
how it was. I got to tell you how it 
was. I mean first I got to tell you how 
it was all the way ... I mean about 
the money I put in, Walter Lee... 


Walter |With taut agitation now |\—— 
What about the money you put in? 
Bobo—Well—it wasn’t much as we 
told you—me and Willy—/|He 
stops| I'm sorry, Walter. I got a bad 
feeling about it. I got a real bad feel- 
ing about it... 

W alter——Man, what you telling me 
about all this for? .. . Tell me what 
happen in Springfield .. . 
Bobo—Springfield. 

Ruth [Like a dead woman|——What 
was supposed to happen in Spring- 
field ? 

Bobo {To her |——This deal that me 
and Walter went into with Willy— 
Me and Willy was going to go down 
to Springfield and spread some 
money ‘round so’s we wouldn’t have 
to wait so long for the liquor license 
... That’s what we were going to do. 
Everybody said that was the way you 
had to do, you understand, Miss 
Ruth? 


W alter——Man——what happened 
down there? 
Bobo [A pitiful man, near tears |—— 
I'm trying to tell you, Walter. 
Walter |Screaming at him suddenly] 
—THEN TELL ME, GODDAMNIT 
... WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH 
YOU? 
Bobo—Man . . . I didn’t go to no 
Springfield, yesterday. 
Walter (Halted, life hanging in the 
moment |——Why not? 
Bobo [The long way, the hard way to 
tell|——’Cause I didn’t have no rea- 
sons to... 
W alter——Man, what are you talking 
about! 
Bobo—I'm talking about the fact 
that when I got to the train station 
yesterday morning—eight o'clock 
like we planned . . . Man——VWilly 
didn’t never show up. 
W alter—Why .. 
where is he? 
Bobo—tThat’s what I’m trying to tell 
you... I don’t know. .. I waited six 
hours ... I called his house ... and I 
waited . .. six hours *. . I waited in 
tha. train station six hours... 
[| Breaking into tears| That was all 
the extra money I had in the world 
... [Looking up at Walter with the 
tears running down his face| Man, 
Willy is gone. 
W alter—Gone, what you mean 
Willy is gone? Gone where? You 
mean he went by himself. You mean 
he went off to Springfield by himself 
—to take care of getting the license 
—|[Turns and looks anxiously at 
Ruth| You mean maybe he didn’t 
want too many people in on the busi- 
ness down there? [Looks to Ruth 
again, as before| You know Willy got 
his own ways. [Looks back to Bobo] 
Maybe you was late yesterday and 
he just went on down there without 
you. Maybe——maybe——he’s been 
callin’ you at home tryin’ to tell you 
what happened or something. Maybe 
—maybe——he just got sick. He’s 
somewhere——he’s got to be some- 
where. We just got to find him——me 
and you got to find him. [Grabs Bobo 
senselessly by the collar and starts to 
shake him) We got to! 
Bobo {In sudden angry, frightened 
agony |\——What’s the matter with 


. where was he... 
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you, Walter! When a cat take off 
with your money he don’t leave you 
no maps! 
VW alter {Turning madly, as though he 
is looking for Willy in the very room] 
Willy! ... Willy ... don’t do it 
... Please don’t do it .. . Man, not 
with that money .. . Man, please, not 
oy ee 
Don’t let it be true . 


with that money . 
.. [He is wander- 
ing around, crying out for Willy and 
looking for him or perhaps for help 
from God\ Man...I trusted you... 
Man, I put my life in your hands... 
{He starts to crumple down on the 
floor as Ruth just covers her face in 
horror. Mama opens the door and 
comes into the room, with Beneatha 
behind her| Man... [He starts to 
pound the floor with his fists, sobbing 


wildly | That money is made out of 
my father’s fiesh . 


Bobo [Standing over him helplessly] 
. [Only Wail- 
ter’s sobs reply. Bobo puts on his hat] 


I’m sorry, Walter . . 


act three 
an hour later 


{t curtain, there is a sullen light of 
gloom in the living room, gray light 
not unlike that which began the first 
scene of Act One. At left we can see 
Walter within his room, alone with 
himself. He is stretched out on the 
bed, his shirt out and open, his arms 
under his head. He does not smoke, 
he does not cry out, he merely lies 
there, looking up at the ceiling, much 
as if he were alone in the world. 

In the living room Beneatha sits at 
the table, still surrounded by the now 
almost ominous packing crates. She 
sits looking of. We feel that this is a 
mood struck perhaps an hour before, 
and it lingers now, full of the empty 
sound of profound disappointment. 
We see ona line from her brother's 
bedroom the sameness of their atti- 
tudes. Presently the bell rings and 
Beneatha rises without ambition or 
interest in answering. It is Asagai, 
smiling broadly, striding into the 
room with energy and happy expecta- 
tion and conversation. 
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I had my life staked on this deal, 
too... 

[He exits} 

Mama [To Walter |\——Son——[ She 
goes to him, bends down to him, talks 
to his bent head| Son... It is gone? 
Son, I gave you sixty-five hundred 
dollars. Is it gone? All of it? 
Beneatha’s money too? 

Walter (Lifting his head slowly |\—— 
Mama... I never.. 
bank at all... 
Mama [Not wanting to believe him] 
—yYou mean .. 


. went to the 


. your sister’s school 
money ... you used that too... 
Walter? ... 

W alter—Yessss! ... All of it... 
It’s all gone... 

[ There is total silence. Ruth stands 
with her face covered with her hands; 
Beneatha leans forlornly against a 
wall, fingering a piece of red ribbon 
from the mother’s gift. Mama stops 
and looks at her son without recogni- 
tion and then, quite without thinking 
about it, starts to beat him senselessly 


Asagai——I came over . . . | had some 
free time. I thought I might help with 
the packing. Ah, I like the look of 
packing crates! A household in prep- 
aration for a journey! It depresses 
some people... but for me... it is 


another feeling. Something full of the 


flow of life, do you understand? Move- 


ment, progress .. . It makes me think 
of Africa. 

Beneatha—-Africa! 

Asagai—What kind of a mood is 
this? Have I told you how deeply you 
move me? 

Beneatha——He gave away the money, 
Asagai... 

Asagai—Who gave away what 
money / 

Beneatha—The insurance money. 
My brother gave it away. 
Asagai—Gave it away? 
Beneatha—He made an investment! 
With a man even Travis wouldn’t 
have trusted. 

Asagai——And it’s gone? 
Beneatha—Gone! 


in the face. Beneatha goes to them 
and stops it | 

Beneatha——Mama! ' 
[Mama stops and looks at both of her 
children and rises slowly and wan- 
ders vaguely, aimlessly away from 
them | 

Mama—I seen... him... night 
after night . . . and look 
at that rug ... and then look at me 


. come in.. 


... the red showing in his eyes. . . the 
veins moving in his head . . . I seen 
him grow thin and old before he was 
forty ... working and working and 
working like somebody’s old horse... 
killing himself . . . and you——you 
give it all away ina day... 
3eneatha——Mama—— 

Mamc——Oh, God . . . [She looks up 
to Him| Look down here—and show 
me the strength. 
Beneatha Mama 
Mama [ Folding over | 
Beneatha [{ Plaintively |_—Mama . . . 
Mama—Strength! 


Curtain 


Asagai—I'm very sorry ... Aud you, 
now? 

Beneatha—Me? ... Me? ... Me 
I’m nothing . .. Me. When I was very 
small . . . we used to take our sleds 
out in the wintertime and the only 
hills we had were the ice-covered 
stone steps of some houses down the 
street. And we used to fill them in 
with snow and make them smooth and 
slide down them all day .. . and it was 
very dangerous you know .. . far too 
steep ... and sure enough one day a 
kid named Rufus came down too fast 
and hit the sidewalk . . . and we saw 
his face just split open right there in 
front of us... And I remember stand- 
ing there looking at his bloody open 
face thinking that was the end of 
Rufus. But the ambulance came and 
they took him to the hospital and they 
fixed the broken bones and they 

. and the next time 
I saw Rufus he just had a little line 
down the middle of his face. . . I 


sewed it all up.. 


never got over that... 
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What? 


Beneatha—tThat that was what one 


Asagal 


person could do for another, fix him 
up——sew up the problem, make him 
all right again. That was the most 
marvelous thing in the world .. . I 
wanted to do that. I always thought it 
was the one concrete thing in the 
world.that a human being could do. 
Fix up the sick, you know——and 
make them whole again. This was 
truly being God... 

Asagai——Y ou wanted to be God? 
Beneatha——No——I wanted to cure. 
It used to be so important to me. I 
wanted to cure. It used to matter. I 
used to care. | mean about people 
and how their bodies hurt .. . 

Asagai And you've stopped 
caring ? 
Beneatha Yes 
{sagai——Why? 
Beneatha 


I think so. 


Because it doesn’t seem 
dee,» enough, close enough to the 
truth. . 

{sagai——Truth? Why is it that you 
despairing ones always think that 
only you have the truth? I never 
thought to see you like that. You! 
Your brother made a stupid, childish 
mistake——and you are grateful to 
him. So that now you can give up the 
ailing human race on account of it. 
You talk about what good is struggle; 
what good is anything? Where are we 
all going? And why are we bother- 
ing? 
Reneatha 
it! 


{nd you cannot answer 
’ All your talk and dreams about 
Africa and Independence. Independ- 
ence and then what? What about all 
the crooks and petty thieves and just 
plain idiots who will come into power 
to steal and plunder the same as be- 
fore——only now they will be black 
and do it in the name of the new In- 
dependence 
that. 
Asagai {Shouting over her|——1 live 


—You cannot answer 


the answer! [Pause] In my village 
at home it is the exceptional man who 
can even read a newspaper .. . or who 
ever sees a book at all. I will go home 
and much of what I will have to say 
will seem strange to the people of my 
village . .. But I will teach and work 
and things will happen, slowly and 
swiftly. At times it will seem that 
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nothing changes at all .. . and then 
again .. . the sudden dramatic events 
which make history leap into the fu- 
ture. And then quiet again. Retro- 
gression even. Guns, murder, revolu- 
tion. And I even will have moments 
when I wonder if the quiet was not 
better than all that death and hatred. 
But I will look about my village at 
the illiteracy and disease and ignor- 
ance and I will not wonder long. And 
perhaps ... perhaps I will be a great 
man ...I mean perhaps I will hold on 
to the substance of truth and find my 
way always with the right course... 
and perhaps for it I will be butchered 
in my bed some night by the servants 
of empire... 

Beneatha—tThe martyr! 

Asagai . or perhaps I shall live 
to be a very old man respected and 
esteemed in my new nation... And 
perhaps I shall hold office and this is 
what I’m trying to tell you, Alaiyo; 
perhaps the things I believe now for 
my country will be wrong and out- 
moded, and I will not understand and 
do terrible things to have things my 
way or merely to keep my power. 
Don’t you see that there will be young 
men and women, not British soldiers 
then, but my own black countrymen 
...to step out of the shadows some 
evenirg and slit my then useless 
throat? Don’t you see they have al- 
ways been there . . . that they always 
will be. And that such a thing as my 
own death will be an advance? They 
who might kill me even . . 
replenish me! 
Beneatha—Oh, Asagai, I know all 
that. 
Asagai 


. actually 


Good! Then stop moaning 

and groaning and tell me what you 

plan to do. 

Beneatha—Do? 

{sagai——I have a bit of a suggestion. 

Beneatha—wWhat? 

Asagai | Rather quietly for him|—— 

That when it is all over——that you 

come home with me— 

Beneatha [Slapping herself on the 

forehead with exasperation born of 

misunderstanding |\—Oh——Asagai 
-at this moment you decide to be 

romantic! 

Asagai [Quickly understanding the 

misunderstanding |——My dear. 


young creature of the New World 

I do not mean across the city—I 
mean across the ocean; home——to 
Africa. 

Beneatha | Slowly understanding and 
turning to him with murmured amaze- 
ment |——_To——o Nigeria? 
Asagai—Yes! ... [Smiling and lijt- 
ing his arms playfully) Three hun- 
dred years later the African Prince 
rose up out of the seas and swept the 
maiden back across the middle pas- 
sage over which her ancestors had 
come—— 

Beneatha {Unable to play | 

Nigeria? 
4sagai——Nigeria. Home [Coming to 
her with genuine romantic flippancy | 
I will show you our mountains and 
our stars; and give you cool drinks 
from gourds and teach you the old 
songs and the ways of our people—— 
and, in time, we will pretend that—— 
[Very softly |- 
away for a day 
[She turns her back to him, thinking. 
He wings her around and takes her 
full in his arms in a long embrace 


-you have only been 


which proceeds to passion] 
Beneatha [Pulling away |——You’re 
getting me all mixed up— 
Asagai——Why? 

Beneatha—Too many things——too 
many things have happened today. 

I must sit down and think. I don’t 
know what I feel about anything right 
this minute. 

[She promptly sits down and props 
her chin on her fist) 

Asagai {Charmed |——AIll right, I 
shall leave you. No—don’t get up. 
[Touching her, gently, sweetly] Just 
sit awhile and think . . . Never be 
afraid to sit awhile and think. [ He 
goes to door and looks at her| How 
often I have looked at you and said, 
“Ah——so this is what the New World 
hath finally wrought . . .” 

[He exits. Beneatha sits on alone. 
Presently Walter enters from his 
room and starts to rummage through 
things, feverishly looking for some- 
thing. She looks up and turns in her 
seat | 

Beneatha [{Hissingly |——Yes——just 
look at what the New World hath 
wrought! ... Just look! [She ges- 
tures with bitter disgust] There he is! 
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Monsieur le petit bourgeois noir— 
himself! There he is——Symbol of a 
Rising Class! Entrepreneur! Titan 
of the system! [ Walter ignores her 
completely and continues frantically 
and destructively looking for some- 
thing and hurling things to floor and 
tearing things out of their place in 
his search. Beneatha ignores the ec- 
centricity of his actions and goes on 
with the monologue of insult] Did 
you dream of yachts on Lake Michi- 
gan, Brother? Did you see yourself 
on that Great Day sitting down at the 
Conference Table, surrounded by all 
the mighty bald-headed men in 
America? All halted, waiting, breath- 
less, waiting for your pronounce- 
ments on industry? Waiting for you 
Chairman of the Board? [Walter 
finds what he is looking for—a small 
piece of white paper——and pushes 
it in his pocket and puts on his coat 
and rushes out without ever having 
looked at her. She shouts after him) 
I look at you and I see the final 
triumph of stupidity in the world 
[The doors slams and she returns to 
just sitting again. Ruth comes quick- 
ly out of Mama’s room] 
Ruth——Who was that? 
Beneatha——Y our husband. 
Ruth——Where did he go? 
Beneatha—-Who knows——maybe he 
has an appointment at U.S. Steel. 
Ruth | Anxiously, with frightened 
eyes You didn’t say nothing bad 
to him, did you? 
Beneatha—Bad? Say anything bad 
to him? No I told him he was a 
sweet boy and full of dreams and 
everything is strictly peachy keen, as 
the ofay kids say! 

Mama enters from her bedroom. She 
is lost, vague, trying to catch hold, to 
make some sense of her former com- 
mand of the world, but it still eli des 
her. A sense of waste overwhelms her 
gait; a measure of apology rides on 
her shoulders. She goes to her plant, 
which has remained on the table, 
looks at it, picks it up and takes it to 
the window sill and sits it outside, 
and she stands and looks at it a long 
moment. Then she closes the window, 
straightens her body with effort and 
turns around to her children] 
Vama——Well 


—ain’t it a mess in 
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here, though? [A false cheerfulness, 
a beginning of something] I guess 
we all better stop moping around and 
get some work done. All this unpack- 
ing and everything we got to do. 
[Ruth raises her head slowly in re- 
sponse to the sense of the line; and 
Beneatha in similar manner turns 
very slowly to look at her mother] 
One of you all better call the moving 
people and tell ’em not to come. 
Ruth——Tell ’em not to come? 
Mama—-Of course, baby. Ain’t no 
need in ’em coming all the way here 
and having to go back. They charges 
for that too. [She sits down, fingers 
to her brow, thinking) Lord, ever 
since I was a little girl, I always re- 
members people saying, “Lena—— 
Lena Eggleston, you aims too high all 
the time. You needs to slow down and 
see life a little more like it is. Just 
slow down some.” That’s what they 
always used to say down home— 
“Lord, that Lena Eggleston is a 
highminded thing. She'll get her due 
one day!” 

Ruth—No, Lena... 

Mama——Me and Big Walter just 
didn’t never learn right. 
Ruth——Lena, no! We gotta go. 
Bennie——tell her . .. [She rises and 
crosses to Beneatha with her arms 
outstretched. Beneatha doesn’t re- 
spond | Tell her we can still move... 
the notes ain’t but a hundred and 
twenty five a month. We got four 
grown people in this house 
work eee 

Mama [To herself |——Just aimed too 
high all the time— 

Ruth {Turning and going to Mama 
fast—the words pouring out with 


we can 


urgency and desperation |——Lena 

—I'll work . . . ll work twenty 
hours a day in all the kitchens in Chi- 
cago ... I'll strap my baby on my 
back if I have to and scrub all the 
floors in America and wash all the 
sheets in America if I have to—but 
we got to move... We got to get out 
of here... 


[Mama reaches out absently and pats 
Ruth’s hand] 

Mama—No—I sees things differ- 
ently now. Been thinking ’bout some 
of the things we could do to fix this 
place up some. I seen a second-hand 


bureau over on Maxwell Street just 
the other day that could fit right 
there. [She points to where the new 
furniture might go. Ruth wanders 
away from her| Would need some 
new handles on it and then a little 
varnish and then it look like some- 
thing brand-new. And——we can put 
up them new curtains in the kitchen 
... Why this place be looking fine. 
Cheer us all up so that we forget 
trouble ever come... [To Ruth] And 
you could get some nice screens to 
put up in your room round the baby’s 
basinet .. . [She looks at both of 
them, pleadingly | Sometimes you just 
got to know when to give up some 
things .. 
got. 
[Walter enters from the outside, 
looking spent and leaning against the 
door, his coat hanging from him | 
Mama—Where you been, son? 
Walter [Breathing hard |——Made a 
call. 

Vama—To who, son? 

W alter——To The Man. 

Mama— What man, baby? 

W alter——The Man, Mama. Don’t you 
know who The Man is? 
Ruth——Walter Lee? 

W alter—The Man. Like the guys in 
the streets say——The Man. Captain 
Boss—Mistuh Charley . . . Old Cap- 
tain Please Mr. Bossman ... 
Beneatha [Suddenly |——Lindner! 

W alter—tThat’s right! That’s good. 
I told him to come right over. 


. and hold on to what you 


Beneatha [Fiercely, understanding | 
—For what? What do you want to 
see him for! 
Walter | Looking at his sister |——We 
going to do business with him. 
Mama—What you talking "bout, 
son? 
W alter——Talking "bout life, Mama. 
You all always telling me to see life 
like it is. Well—I laid in there on my 
back today .. . and I figured it out. 
Life just like it is. Who gets and who 
don’t get. [He sits down with his 
coat on and laughs| Mama, you know 
it’s all divided up. Life is. Sure 
enough. Between the takers and the 
“tooken.” [He laughs] I’ve figured it 
out finally. [He looks around at 
them] Yeah. Some of us always get- 
ting “tooken.” [He laughs] People 
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like Willy Harris, they don’t never 
get “tooken.” And you know why the 
rest of us do? "Cause we all mixed 
up. Mixed up bad. We get to looking 
round for the right and the wrong; 
and we worry about it and cry about 
it and stay up nights trying to figure 
out “bout the wrong and the right of 
things all the time... And all the 
time, man, them takers is out there 
operating, just taking and taking. 
Willy Harris? Shoot—wWilly Harris 
don’t even count. He don’t even count 
in the big scheme of things. But I'll 
say one thing for old Willy Harris... 
he’s taught me something. He’s taught 
me to keep miy eye on what counts in 
this world. Yeah——[ Shouting out a 
little| Thanks, Willy! 

Ruth——What did you call that man 
for, Walter Lee? 

W alter—Called him to tell him to 
come on over to the show. Gonna put 
on a show for the man. Just what he 
wants to see. You see, Mama, the man 
came here today and he told us that 
them people out there where you want 
us to move——well they so upset they 
willing to pay us not to move out 
there. [He laughs again] And——and 
oh, Mama——you would of been 
proud of the way me and Ruth and 
Bennie acted. We told him to get out 
... Lord have mercy! We told the 
man to get out. Oh, we was some 
proud folks this afternoon, yeah. [He 
lights a cigarette] We were still full 
of that old-time stuff .. . 

Ruth [Coming toward him slowly | 
—You talking “bout taking them 
people’s money toe keep us from mov- 
ing in that house? 

VW alter-——I ain’t just talking “bout it, 
baby—I'm telliag you that’s what's 
going to happen, 
Beneatha——Oh,.God! Where is the 
bottom! Where js the real honest-to- 
God bottom so he can’t go any 
farther! 

W alter—-See—that’s the old stuff. 
You and that boy that was here today. 
You all want everybody to carry a 
flag and a spear and sing some 
marching songs, huh? You wanna 
spend your life looking into things 
and trying to find the right and the 
wrong part, huh? Yeah. You know 
what's going to happen to that boy 
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someday—he'll find himself sitting 
in a dungeon, locked in forever-—— 
and the takers will have the key! 
Forget it, baby! There ain’t no causes 
—there ain’t nothing but taking in 
this world, and he who takes most is 
smartest—and it don’t make a damn 
bit of difference how. 

Mama—Y ou making something in- 
side me cry, son. Some awful pain in- 
side me. 

W alter—Don’'t cry, Mama. Under- 
stand. That white man is goil g to 
walk in that door able to write checks 
for more money than we ever had. It’s 
important to him and I’m going to 
help him .. . I’m going to put on the 
show, Mama. 

VYUama—Son—I come from five 
generations of people who was slaves 
but ain't no- 
body in my family never let nobody 
pay "em no money that was a way of 
telling us we wasn’t fit to walk the 
earth. We ain’t never been that poor. 
[ Raising her eyes and looking at 
him] We ain’t never been that dead 
inside. 


and sharecroppers 


Beneatha—Well—vwe are dead 
now. All the talk about dreams and 
sunlight that goes on in this house. 
All dead. 

W alter——What’s the matter with you 
all! I didn’t make this world! It was 
give to me this way! Hell, yes, I want 
me some yachts someday! Yes, I 
want to hang some real pearls ‘round 
my wife’s neck. Ain’t she supposed to 
wear no pearls? Somebody tell me— 
tell me, who decides which women is 
suppose to wear pearls in this world. 
I tell you I am a man—and I think 
my wife should wear some pearls in 
this world! 

[This last line hangs a good while 
and Walter begins to move about the 
room. The word “Man” has pene- 
trated his consciousness; he mumbles 
it to himself repeatedly between 
strange agitated pauses as he moves 
about | 

Mama—-Baby, how you going to feel 
on the inside? 

W alter—Fine! . . . Going to feel 
fine...aman... 

Mama——Y ou won't have nothing left 
then, Walter Lee. 


Walter [Coming to her|——I’m going 


to feel fine, Mama. I’m going to look 
that son-of-a-bitch in the eyes and say 
—|He falters |——and say, “All right, 
Mr. Lindner—[He falters even 
more |——that’s your neighborhood 
out there. You got the right to keep it 
like you want. You got the right to 
have it like you want. Just write the 
check and——the house is yours.” 
And, and I am going to say—[His 
voice almost breaks | And you—you 
people just put the money in my hand 
and you won't have to live next to this 
bunch of stinking niggers! .. . [He 
straightens up and moves away from 
his mother, walking around the 
room| Maybe——maybe I'll just get 
down on my black knees . . . [He does 
so; Ruth and Bennie and Mama 
watch him in frozen horror| Captain, 
Mistuh, Bossman. [He starts crying | 
A-hee-hee-hee! [Wringing his hands 
in profoundly anguished imitation] 
Yasssssuh! Great White Father, just 
gi’ ussen de money, fo’ God’s sake, 
and we’s ain't gwine come out deh 
and dirty up yo’ white folks neighbor- 
hood... 

[He breaks down completely, then 
gets up and goes into the bedroom | 
Beneatha—tThat is not a man. That 
is nothing but a toothless rat. 
Mama—Yes——death done come in 
in this here house. [She is nodding, 
slowly, reflectively | Done come walk- 
ing in my house. On the lips of my 
children. You what supposed to be 
my beginning again. You——what 
supposed to be my harvest. [To 
Beneatha| You——you mourning 
your brother? 

Beneatha—He’s no brother of mine. 
Mama—What you say? 
Beneatha— said that that individ- 
ual in that room is no brother of mine. 
Mama—tThat’s what I thought you 
said. You feeling like you better than 
he is today? [ Beneatha does not an- 
swer| Yes? What you tell him a 
minute ago? That he wasn’t a man? 
Yes? You give him up {or me? You 
done wrote his epitaph too—like the 
rest of the world? Well, who give you 
the privilege? 

Beneatha—Be on my side for once! 
You saw what he just did, Mama! 
You saw him——down on his knees. 
Wasn't it you who taught me——to 
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despise any man who would do that. 
Do what he’s going to do. 

Mama——Y es—I taught you that. 
Me and your daddy. But I thought I 
taught you something else too... I 
thought I taught you to love him. 
Beneatha—Love him? There is 
nothing left to love. 

Mama—There is always something 
left to love. And if you ain’t learned 
that, you ain’t learned nothing. 
[Looking at her| Have you cried for 
that boy today? I don’t mean for 
yourself and for the family cause we 
lost the money. I mean for him; what 
he been through and what it done to 
him. Child, when do you think is the 
time to love somebody the most; 
when they done good and made things 
easy for everybody? Well then, you 
ain’t through learning— because 
that ain’t the time at all. It’s when 
he’s at his lowest and can’t believe in 
hisself cause the world done whipped 
him so. When you starts measuring 
somebody, measure him right, child, 
measure him right. Make sure you 
done taken into account what hills 
and valleys he come through before 
he got to wherever he is. 

[Travis bursts into the room at the 
end of the speech, leaving the door 
open | 


Travis——Grandmama—the moving 
men are downstairs! The truck just 
pulled up. 

Mama [Turning and looking at him] 
—Are they, baby? They down- 
stairs? 


[She sighs and sits. Lindner appears 
in the doorway. He peers in and 
knocks lightly, to gain attention, and 
comes in. All turn to look at him] 
Lindner {Hat and briefcase in hand] 
Uh-hello... 
[Ruth crosses mechanically to the 
bedroom door and opens it and lets it 
swing open freely and slowly as the 
lights come up on Walter within, still 
in his coat, sitting at the far corner of 
the room. He looks up and out 
through the room to Lindner] 
Ruth—He’s here. 
[A long minute passes and Walter 
slowly gets up | 
Lindner {Coming to the table with 
efficiency, putting his briefcase on the 
table and starting to unfold papers 
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and unscrew fountain pens |\——Well, 
I certainly was glad to hear from you 
people. [Walter has begun the trek 
out of the room, slowly and awkward- 
ly, rather like a small boy, passing 
the back of his sleeve across his 
mouth from time to time] Life can 
really be so simpler than people let 
it be most of the time. Well——with 
whom do I negotiate? You, Mrs. 
Younger, or your son here? [Mama 
sits with her hands folded on her lap 
and her eyes closed as Walter ad- 
vances. Travis goes close to Lindner 
and looks at the paper curiously] Just 
some official papers, sonny. 
Ruth—Travis, you go downstairs. 
Mama [Opening her eyes and look- 
ing into Walter’s |——No. Travis, you 
stay right here. And you make him 
understand what you doing, Walter 
Lee. You teach him good. Like Willy 
Harris taught you. You show where 
our five generations done come to. 
Go ahead, son—— 

Walter [Looks down into his boy’s 
eyes. Travis grins at him merrily and 
Walter draws him beside him with 
his arm lightly around his shoulder] 
Well, Mr. Lindner. [Beneatha turns 
away | We called you—[ There is a 
profound, simple groping quality in 
his speech |——because, well, me and 
my family [He loo’s around and 
shifts from one foot to the other] 
Well—vwe are very plain people... 
Lindner—Y es— 

W alter——_1 mean—I have worked 
as a chauffeur most of my life——and 
my wife here, she does domestic work 
in people’s kitchens. So does my 
mother. I mean——we are plain 
people... 

Lindner——Yes, Mr. Younger— 

W alter { Really like a small boy, look- 
ing down at his shoes and then up at 
the man |——And——uh——well, my 
father, well, he was a laborer most of 
his life. 

Lindner { Absolutely confused |—— 
Uh, yes— 

Walter {Looking down at his toes 
once again |——My father almost beat 
a man to death once because this man 
called him a bad name or something, 
you know what I mean? 
Lindner—No, I'm afraid I don’t. 
Walter (Finally straightening up] 


—Well, what I mean is that we come 
from people who had a lot of pride. I 
mean——we are very proud people. 
And that’s my sister over there and 
she’s going to be a doctor——and we 
are very proud—— 
Lindner——Well—l am sure that is 
very nice, but—— 

Walter {Starting to cry and facing 
the man eye to eye |——What I am 
telling you is that we called you over 
here to tell you that we are very 
proud and that this is——this is my 
son, who makes the sixth generation 
of our family in this country, and that 
we have all thought about your offer 
and we have decided to move into our 
house because my father——my father 
——he earned it. [Mama has her eyes 
closed and is rocking back and forth 
as though she were in church, with 
her head nodding the amen yes| We 
don’t want to make no trouble for 
nobody or fight no causes——but we 
will try to be good neighbors. That’s 
all we got to say. [He looks the man 
absolutely in the eyes| We don’t want 
your money. 

[He turns and walks away from the 
man | 

Lindner [Looking around at all of 
them |——I take it then that you have 
decided to occupy. 
Beneatha—tThat’s what the man 
said. 

Lindner [To Mama in her reverie | 
—tThen I would like to appeal to 
you, Mrs. Younger. You are older 
and wiser and understand things bet- 
ter l am sure... 

Mama [Rising |——I am afraid you 
don’t understand. My son said we was 
going to move and there ain’t noth- 
ing left for me to say. [Shaking her 
head with double meaning | You 
know how these young folks is nowa- 
days, mister. Can’t do a thing with 
*em. Good-bye. 

Lindner [Folding up his materials] 
—Well—if you are that final about 
it... There is nothing left for me to 
say. [He finishes. He is almost 
ignored by the family, who are con- 
centrating on Walter Lee. At the door 
Lindner halts and looks around | 1 
sure hope you people know what 
you're doing. 

[He shakes his head and exits | 
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Ruth | Looking around and coming to 
life|——Well, for God’s sake——if the 
moving men are here——LET’S GET 
THE HELL OUT OF HERE! 


Mama [into action|——Ain’t it the 


truth! Look at all this here mess. 


Ruth put Travis’ good jacket on him 
... Walter Lee, fix your tie and tuck 
your shirt in, you look just like some- 
body’s hoodlum. Lord have mercy, 
where is my plant? [She flies to get 
it amid the general bustling of the 
family, who are deliberately trying to 
ignore the nobility of the past mo- 
ment | You all start on down... 
Travis child, don’t go empty-handed 
... Ruth, where did I put that box 
with my skillets in it? I want to be in 
charge of it myself... I’m going to 
make us the biggest dinner we ever 
ate tonight .. . Beneatha, what's the 
matter with them stockings? Pull 
them things up, girl... 

[The jamily starts to file out as two 
moving men appear and begin to 
carry out the heavier pieces of furni- 
ture, bumping into the family as they 
move about | 

Beneatha——Mama, Asagai— asked 
me to marry him today and go to 
Africa— 

Mama [In the middle of her getting- 
ready activity |——He did? You ain’t 
old enough to marry nobody— 
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[Seeing the moving men lifting one 
of her chairs precariously] Darling, 
that ain’t no bale of cotton, please 
handle it so we can sit in it again. I 
had that chair twenty-five years . . . 
[The movers sigh with exasperation 
and go on with their work] 

Beneatha [Girlishly and unreason- 
ably trying to pursue the conversa- 
tion |——To go to Africu, Mama——be 
a doctor in Africa... 

Mama [Distracted|——Yes. baby — 
W alter——Africa! What he want you 
to go to Africa for? 

Beneatha——To practice there .. . 

W alter—-Girl, if you don’t get all 
them silly ideas out your head! You 
better marry yourself a man with 
some loot... 

Beneatha [ Angrily, precisely as in 
the first scene of the play |——What 
you got to do with who I marry! 

WV alter—Plenty. Now I think George 
Murchison— 

[He and Beneatha go out yelling at 
each other vigorously; Beneatha is 
heard saying that she would not 
marry George Murchison if he were 
Adam and she were Eve, etc. The 
anger is loud and real till their voices 
diminish. Ruth stands at the door and 
turns to Mama and siniles knowingly | 
Mama [Fixing her hat at last}—— 
Yeah——they something all right, my 
children. .. 


Ruth—Y eah—they're something. 
Let’s go, Lena. 

Mama [ Stalling, starting to look 
around at the house|_—Yes—I'm 
coming. Ruth— 

Ruth—Yes? 

Mama [Quietly, woman to woman | 
—He finally come into his manhood 
today, didn’t he? Kind of like a rain- 
bow after the rain... 

Ruth [Biting her lip lest her own 
pride explode in front of Mama|—— 
Yes, Lena. 

[Walter’s voice calls for them 
raucously | 

Mama [Waving Ruth out vaguely | 
—All right, honey——go on down. I 
be down directly. 

[Ruth hesitates, then exits. Mama 
stands, at last alone in the living 
room, her plant on the table before 
her as the lights start to come down. 
She looks around at all the walls and 
ceilings and suddenly, despite her- 
self, while the children call below, a 
great heaving thing rises in her and 
she puts her fist to her mouth, takes 
a final desperate look, pulls her coat 
about her, pats her hat and goes out. 
The lights dim down. The door 
opens and she comes back in, grabs 
her plant, and goes out for the last 
time | 
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CAPTIONS BY 
NICHOLS AND MAY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROGER PRIGENT 


When posing for 
photographers, 

both have the 

easy, unself-con- 
scious grace that 
marks the real "pro." 


MIKE NICHOLS AND ELAINE MAY 
AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S 


Theatre Arts asked Mike Nichols and Elaine May, the pair of satirical comedians who have delighted 


television and night-club audiences for the past three years, to have their pictures taken and to write 
the captions themselves. The results are on these pages. Nichols and May have this further to say: 
“The captions for the pictures are our comments on ourselves for a photographic sitting where we 
were very dull.” The two, who term their entertainment fare “improvisational acting,” are sched- 
uled to make their Broadway debut at the Golden Theatre on October 8 in “An Evening with Mike 


Nichols and Elaine May,” the second in Alexander H. Cohen’s series of Nine O’Clock Revues. 
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Miss May's imitation of 
the late Bela Lugosi's 
vampire smile (which she 
is doing in the photo 
below) is usually greeted 
with mixed cries of 
aughter and revulsion. 
But the photographer has 
concentrated on the 
careful, almost deliber- 
ate way she places her 
hands during the per- 
formance, and come up 


with this stunning picture. 


Nichols, too, has his 
tricks. In this photo he 
is actually touching the 
bridge of his nose with 
his tongue, but the 
photographer's quick eye 
has noticed something 
even more interesting. 
Nichols is one of the 
many comedians who plays 
with his cuffs. 
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As the session wears 
on, the pair begin 
to really loosen up. 
Miss May pulls up 
her stocking, while 
Mr. Nichols blows 
his nose. 


Miss May has just 
placed a foreign 
body in her mouth 
and in this picture 
Mr. Nichols is try=- 
ing to get her to 
spit it out. 


It surprised no one 
to find out that the 
pair are also excel- 
lent dancers. Here 
they demonstrate 
their skill in an 
adagio number, 
choreographed for 
them by Mike's 
brother, 35, a 
doctor, and per- 
formed to the tune 
of "I Got Rhythn.* 





MIKE NICHOLS AND ELAINE MAY AT THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S 


"The most important 
part of our process," 
says Nichols, in 
describing how the 
team rehearses, "is 
that we enjoy working 
together." 


Both have a real flair for 
comedy. Here, Mike Nichols 
cuts up by pretending to dial 
a phone number. 


Few people know that both Mike 
and Elaine have really fine 
Singing voices... 
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Their manager calls 
them "the Nelson Eddy 
and Jeanette MacDonald 
of comedy." 
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BY RICHARD T. CLOONAN 


The tremendous growth of suburbs in greater Detroit has 
triggered a grass-roots revival of drama in the past five 
years that is both amazing and heartening to those who 
worry about the fate of the theatre in an age of television 
and time-consuming commuting. 

It is very likely that Detroit’s downtown professional thea- 
tres, the Shubert, Cass and Riviera, could have doubled at- 
tendance last season had they not been so far away from 
the customers able to pay road-show prices. Indications of 
that came from the amateurs in the first real test of its kind 
in the nation last spring, when five representative casts 
drawn from the forty community theatres in the Detroit- 
Windsor area staged an international play festival for five 
nights at the Shubert. The average attendance was 350 
persons an evening in a downtown house that seats 1,500. 
Yet, only a few weeks later, a long-established community 
theatre in Bloomfield Hills, about twenty-five miles away, 
had capacity audiences of 500 each night for seven perform- 
ances of Merton of the Movies, and a year earlier it had 
similar success with an original musical. Two other com- 
munity groups a few miles closer to the city, the Ridgedale 
Players in Oak Park and the Players’ Guild of Dearborn, 
regularly fill their 350-seat playhouses during six-perform- 
ance runs of each production, and they do it at least four 
times a season. 

As for the festival, it was well publicized in the three De- 
troit daily newspapers. It was available to more than three 
million persons who comprise the area, and the dramatic 
fare was far above the average seen during the normal su- 
burban season, which begins about the end of September 
and closes around the middle of June. Even a technique 
borrowed from the Canadians didn’t help fill the seats. 
Festival officials brought in a highly qualified judge and 
commentator, Murray Edwards, drama producer of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and a seasoned adjudi- 
cator of many a Canadian drama festival. His analysis of 
each production proved highly entertaining and enlighten- 
ing for the dedicated theatregoers who turned out. 

The festival entries were selected by judges of the Detroit- 
Windsor Theatre Council who toured the suburban thea- 
tres within a forty-mile radius of the city, and Edwards’ 
choice as the best was the Grosse Pointe Community Thea- 
tre production of Death of a Salesman. The Grosse Pointe 
organization is in its eleventh year of operation. Its produc- 
tion of the Arthur Miller drama had been presented earlier 


Mr. Cloonan conducts his city’s only column on community thea- 
tres, which appears each Sunday during the season in the De- 
troit News. 


in two public performances at Grosse Pointe High School, 
and in another before 375 Wayne State University stu- 
dents, who later met the cast and crew in a critical free-for- 
all on Wayne’s downtown campus. These Grosse Pointe ac- 
tors include television executives, doctors, advertising writ- 
ers and building contractors. Open tryouts are held for the 
four or five plays they do each season, a practice that has 
helped to increase membership. 

The other productions of the festival included The Diary 
of Anne Frank, by Wyandotte Community Theatre; The 
Big Knife, by Royal Oak Civic Theatre; The Tunnel of 
Love, by the Utica Community Players; and Robinson Jef- 
fers’ adaptation of Medea, by the Windsor Civic Players. 
Tickets for single performances were priced at $2, and 
those for all five plays at $7.50. And the festival backers, 
including Joseph Nederlander, manager of the Shubert, 
lost nearly $2,000, mainly because of heavy expenses in- 
curred in a professional theatre. 

Meanwhile, back among the ranch houses, the stage has 
been going great guns. Within the past five years the fol- 
lowing have been organized, and have grown steadily: War- 
ren Theatre Guild, Garden City Footlighters, St. Clair 
Shores Community Players, Lakeland Players (Waterford 
Township), Wayne Civic Players (Wayne, Michigan) , Nan- 
kin Mills Players, Trenton-Riverview Community Players, 
Township Players of West Bloomfield, Clawson Players, 
Livonia-Redford Theatre Guild, the Valley Players (Flat 
Rock, Michigan) and Lathrup Players. These and the oth- 
ers in the Detroit area vary in membership from forty to 
four hundred, and their average ticket price is about $1.50. 

There is good reason to believe that the number of such 
organizations will increase, in accordance with an estab- 
lished pattern. As new suburbs grow, they see non-profes- 
sional theatres in neighboring communities operating suc- 
cessfully, and soon there are new theatres in areas where 
there were none. Apparently the pattern is based on civic 
pride and that urge to provide local entertainment that be- 
gan in 1798, two years after America took over control of 
Detroit. Amateur performances then were given in Military 
Hall within the fort, and by 1816, officers and their wives 
from Fort Shelby fitted up a theatre in the “government 
warehouse at the foot of Wayne Street, near the Detroit 
River, which separates the city from Canada today. One of 
the leading actors was Lieutenant James Watson Webb, 
who later became a general and a New York editor and 
publisher. 

Nowadays the founding fathers of a new group often have 
only minstrel-show experience or its equivalent. Yet, after 
a few organizational meetings {continued on page 65] 
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Thomas S. Welsh (center), mayor of St. Clair Shores, appeared 


in that community’s production of “The Night of January 16th.” 
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Director Jervis McMechan and members of St. Dun- Home of the Players’ Guild of Dearborn, one of the six commu- 


stan’s Guild in make-up room before a performance. nity theatres in that area to have its own playhouse. 


Wayne State University recently performed “The Three Sisters.” 


An average audience at the University numbers 1,000. 
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MICHIGAN PORTRAIT sTuolio 


Annette Brand as Susan in the Wyandotte Commu- 


nity Theatre’s production of “Finian’s Rainbow.” 


Russell Werneke (left), Phyllis Reeve and Jack Donachie in the Grosse 


Pointe Community Theatre’s production of “Death of a Salesman.” 


OS 


“The Boy Friend” was done by Vanguard Play- 


i 


BENYAS-KAUFPMAN 


house, Detroit’s only resident professional theatre. 


es" 
_ 


Moliére’s “The Learned Ladies” as played by the Center Theatre of the 


Jewish Community Center. It was a premiére for Detroit audiences. 


Fc 


IRENE B. BAYER 


es 


JOLOKAI 


Mary Mazure and Jim McDonough in the Utica 


Community Players’ “The Tunnel of Love.” 
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in the town hall, they bravely launch their first produc- 
tion, usually something like Charley’s Aunt or The Night 
of January 16, with the mayor or head of the school 
board in a leading role. But they are sincere in their search 
for help. Sometimes a new group hires a director from one 
of the older amateur theatres, or avails itself of expert ad- 
vice on make-up and staging from director Leonard Leone 
and his staff at Wayne State University downtown. Fre- 
quently the productions don’t reach the level of a high- 
school senior play. In the case of groups that have been in 
operation for periods ranging from ten to thirty years, how- 
ever, standards often are as high as those of professional 
road shows. 

During the past season I had a chance to compare the 
work of one such group with a current New York offering 
that has enjoyed great success and critical approval off 
Broadway. The Wyandotte Community Theatre presented 
Finian’s Rainbow with a cast of fifty and a seventeen-piece 
orchestra. Seamus O’Brien, an Irishman trained in theatre 
in England, who earns his living as a public-relations man 
for Great Lakes Steel Corporation, had the leading role, 
and the production was far more entertaining in all depart- 
ments than the highly praised Little Mary Sunshine, which 
I saw in New York at about the same time. Better off than 
most, Wyandotte has a permanent director, Ruth Whit- 
worth, who also directs a summer theatre in Grand Ledge, 
Michigan, and has a permanent rehearsal loft and office in 
Wyandotte. Other productions of last season were Reelin- 
ing Figure, Inherit the Wind, The Diary of Anne Frank 
(a festival offering) and Third Best Sport. 

Grosse Pointe Community Theatre, producer of the festi- 
val winner, finds itself each season in the unusual position 
of having plenty of competent actors but few talented ac- 
tresses. The reason escapes everyone, including the leading 


director and best actor, Dean Erskine, an executive of a 


Detroit television station. Several years ago this group 
staged an outstanding production of Stalag 17, a work that 
few other community theatres would attempt because they 


couldn’t find twenty-one men who could be available for 
the necessary rehearsals. 


Availability is an especially big problem for long-estab- 
lished groups like the Birmingham Village Players and St. 
Dunstan’s Guild in Bloomfield Hills. Members include law- 
yers, engineers, architects, dotcors, dentists, advertising 
men and corporation executives, many of whom are amaz- 
ingly talented performers. Unfortunately, their jobs can 
make a rehearsal schedule spanning four to six weeks a 
director’s nightmare. 

There is another side to the picture, however. When St. 
Dunstan’s decided to do Merton of the Movies, the George 
S. Kaufman-Marc Connelly Broadway hit of the 1920s, the 
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group selected Ford Motor Company’s institutional adver- 
tising manager, Jerry McMechan, to direct it, and spent 
months preparing it. Fortunately the membership of St. 
Dunstan’s also included the owner of a professional film 
studio engaged in industrial work, and all the outdoor loca- 
tions and props—including a mansion—that were used in 
the movie part of the production belonged to members. On 
call, too, for the “live” part were an excellent old-time 
nickelodeon piano player and an accomplished violinist for 
those very funny mood scenes. The result was a show with 
a twenty-minute film—done in four segments and spread 
through the three-act comedy on stage—that was funnier 
and in better taste than an old movi __ike-off presented on 
television during the same week last spring by Sid Caesar. 
The comedy attracted capacity audiences to the five-hun- 
dred-seat Greek Theatre at Cranbrook for seven perform- 
ances. 

One of the high points of the season in the Birmingham- 
Bloomfield Hills area was the invitation to the Farmington 
Players, located about fifteen miles away in their own barn 
theatre, to participate in the annual Birmingham Fine Arts 
Festival in June. After transporting its scenery and cast to 
a geodesic dome set up in Birmingham’s main park, the 
group presented John Patrick’s The Hasty Heart, a play 
that had been successful during Farmington’s regular 
season. 

One of the fastest-growing and most ambitious of non- 
professional organizations in Detroit is the Center Theatre 
of the Jewish Community Center Drama Department. Its 
offerings are presented in the ultramodern, five-hundred- 
seat Aaron DeRoy Theatre in the northwest part of the city. 
Last season this group, which is directed by Jerome Bayer, 
produced A Tale of Chelm (from The World of Sholom 
Aleichem), John Patrick’s The Curious Savage, and the 
Detroit premiéres of S. N. Behrman’s The Cold Wind and 
the Warm and Moliére’s The Learned Ladies. Plans for 
the new season include a Shaw festival and the Detroit 
premiére of Lorca’s Blood Wedding. 

Wayne State University’s Theatre, under Leonard Leone, 
stages its productions at the old Bonstelle Playhouse near 
the main campus. The average attendance per performance 
is about a thousand persons, about half of whom are stu- 
dents. Last season Wayne produced Twelfth Night, A Trip 
Abroad (from a French farce, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon) , 
The Green Pastures, The Three Sisters and Allegro, the 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical. 

Wayne’s theatre became internationally known when it 
was chosen in 1958 to send a group of students and faculty 
members on a twelve-week tour of India under auspices of 
the President’s Special International Program for Cultural 
Presentations, administered by the [continued on page 78] 
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Shaw. 
Actor 


BY STANLEY WEINTRAUB 


“You're always acting,” Charlotte Shaw 
complained regularly to her famous hus- 
band (his role: G. B. S., the modern era’s 
synthesis of Shakespeare and Voltaire). 
It was Bernard Shaw’s most successful 
and sustained characterization (witness 
its long run), yet it was not the only role 
he acted in his long lifetime. To a small 
degree his acting was of the on-stage 
variety. 

A little of Shaw’s firsthand knowledge 
of the stage came as a result of his meéet- 
ing one of the earliest English Ibsen 
enthusiasts, the dark, clever Eleanor 
Marx. It was in the early 1880s, while 
Shaw was attending his free university, 
the British Museum’s Reading Room. 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of Karl 
Marx, became friendly when Shaw an- 
nounced his socialist sympathies, but be- 
fore the Shavian charm (still unripe 
then) could exercise its spell she was 
drawn to the brilliant, notorious Dr. Ed- 
ward Aveling, atheist, Marxist, swindler 
and seducer, who was to be Shaw’s model 
for the artist Dubedat in “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma.” Eleanor helped introduce 
Shaw to Ibsen, some of whose plays she 
had translated into English, via an ama- 
teur performance in which she, Shaw 
and Aveling played. 

The event, Shaw recalled, occurred on 
the first floor of a lodginghouse in 
Bloomsbury, “when Miss Lord’s transla- 
tion of ‘A Doll’s House’ appeared in the 


Mr. Weintraub’s work in the field of Shaw 
includes his editorship of The Shaw Bulletin 
and of “An Unfinished Novel by Bernard 
Shaw” (1958). 
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ALVIN LANGDON COBURN 


eighteen-eighties, and so excited some of 
my Socialist friends that they got up a 
private reading of it in which I was cast 
for the part of Krogstad. ...1I had made 
a morally original study of a marriage 
myself [in the unsuccessful novel “The 
Irrational Knot’], and made it, too, with- 
out any melodramatic forgeries, spinal 
diseases and suicides, though I had to 
confess to a study of dipsomania. At all 
events, I chattered and ate caramels in 
the back drawing-room (our green- 
room) whilst Eleanor Marx, as Nora, 
brought Helmer to book at the other side 
of the folding doors.” It was that which 
led Eric Bentley to proclaim that “the 
history of the modern [English] drama 
begins with Shaw the actor.” 

Amateur theatricals were often in- 
cluded in the soirees of William Morris’ 
Socialist League. On one occasion ama- 
teur photographer Shaw played the part 
of a photographer in a play acted at 
Morris’ house. Again in 1887 Morris 
sought out Shaw’s talents as actor, writ- 
ing to his daughter May on September 
21, “Shaw has consented to act in the 
‘Interlude.’ ” The “Interlude” was “The 
Tables Turned, or Nupkins Awakened,” 
a topical dramatic entertainment written 
by Morris and performed at the Farring- 
don Road offices of the Socialist League 
—the top floor of a warehouse—on Octo- 
ber 15 for the benefit of “The Common- 
weal,” the league’s organ. The principal 
characters were Sir Peter Edlin, Lord 
Tennyson and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Sir Peter, Shaw thought, “owed 
the compliment to his activity at that 


time in sending Socialists to prison on 
charges of ‘obstruction’, which was al- 
ways proved by getting a policeman to 
swear that if any passer-by or vehicle 
had wished to pass over the particular 
spot in a thoroughfare on which the 
speaker or his audience happened to be 
standing, their presence would have ob- 
structed him. This contention, which was 
regarded as quite sensible and unanswer- 
able by the newspapers of the day, was 
put into a nutshell in the course of Sir 
Peter’s summing-up in the play. ‘In fact, 
gentlemen, it is a matter of grave doubt 
whether we are not all of us continually 
committing this offence from our cradles 
to our graves.’ This speech, which the 
real Sir Peter of course never made, 
though he certainly would have done so 
had he wit enough to see the absurdity of 
solemnly sending a man to prison for 
two months because another man could 
not walk through him—especially when 
it would have been so easy to lock him 
up for three on some respectable pre- 
text — will probably keep Sir Peter's 
memory green when all his actual judi- 
cial utterances are forgotten.” 

At the last moment, Shaw begged off, 
though he was loyally present at the 
performance. Morris had wanted him to 
play the obstructionist defendant, but the 
part went by default to Halliday Spar- 
ling. “It was a roaring farce, and a 
great success,” Shaw recalled, adding 
that the applause was terrific when Mor- 
ris entered in the garb of the archbishop. 
Unfortunately, the highly successful first 


night was witnessed by only one dra- 
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matic critic— Shaw's friend William 
Archer, there on a busman’s holiday. 

Less than a year earlier, Shaw had tak- 
en a holiday from the Fabian lecture 
platform to appear on another kind of 
platform in his first really public—but 
perhaps least-known — performance as 
an actor. His name on the playbill pro- 
vides the sole reason for the farce’s claim 
to a faint vestige of literary immortality. 

This affair, fortunately only a single 
matinée performance, was a lark for 
Shaw, who good-naturedly turned actor 
for his friend Edward Rose, a mediocre 
actor, and not nearly so good a piay- 
wright. 

It seems that Shaw did not act again 
until 1897, when, on April 17, he ap- 
peared in a copyright performance of his 
own play, “The Devil's Disciple.” The 
theatre, officially the Bijou, but more 
popularly known as Victoria Hall, was 
opened early for a Saturday twelve- 
o'clock curtain. Though copyright per- 
formances usually meant little more than 
going through the motions and reading 
the lines, an official program was printed. 
announcing that “Cashel Byron” ap- 
peared in the role of the Reverend An- 
thony Anderson. Cashel, the boxer-hero 
of Shaw’s jejune novel “Cashel Byron’s 
Profession,” was G.B.S. When the novel 
was dramatized a few years later as 
“The Admirable Bashville,” Shaw, who 
produced the farce for the Stage Society, 
created a mild sensation when the Police- 
man (actually the late C. Aubrey Smith) 
appeared made up as the auburn-beard- 


ed G.B.S. The playwright was satirizing 
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far left) Harley Granville-Barker, Lillah 
McCarthy and George Bernard Shaw in 
rehearsal for “Androcles and the Lion” 
1913). G. B. S. did not appear in this 


production, but coached his actors“... as 


if he had spent all his mature years on the 


stage instead of in writing for it.” (left) 
Playbill from one of Shaw’s rare stage 
performances. Friendship for playwright 


Rose prompted the appearance. 


himself from the sidelines. 

Shaw appeared in only one other copy- 
right performance of record, and that 
not in a play of his own. It was on Janu- 
ary 28, 1908, at the Savoy Theatre, Lon- 
don, in Harley Granville-Barker’s politi- 
cal drama “Waste.” Shaw—the play’s 
intellectual godfather—also may have 
had something to do with preparing the 
playbill, for it advertises him somewhat 
extravagantly as “late of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin.” That year may have 
been his busiest as an actor, although 
his next (and probably last) real acting 
chore is a matter of some dispute. His 
biographer, Archibald Henderson, re- 
cords that “in an emergency” Shaw 
played Joseph Wollaston, the Beadle to 
the Borough Council, in the discussion- 
play “Getting Married.” In at least two 
of the surviving photographs of the play 
Shaw appears in his Beadle’s costume, 
one opposite Fanny Brough, who played 
Mrs. George Collins, the mayoress. In 
Mander and Mitchenson’s “Theatrical 
Companion to Shaw,” however, his role 
is described as stand-in for the absent 
Albert Sims at photo-call, where the 
beadle’s physical presence was needed to 
complete the scene. At any rate, the 
photograph of the 1908 scene also sur- 
vives, with G.B.S. looking like a Gilbert 
and Sullivan Lord Admiral in his beadle’s 
uniform. 

Although Shaw’s 
stints end there, he continued to coach 
actors in interpreting his roles as if he 


recorded acting 


had spent all his mature years on the 
stage instead of in writing for it. Lewis 


Casson, who as a young actor appeared 
in the cast of “John Bull’s Other Island” 
in its first season at the Court Theatre, 
admired the “mastery” of Shaw’s direc- 
tion. Sir Lewis commented, “I had no 
idea then how very little experience of 
direction he actually had. . . . He could 
not, at that time, have directed more 
than three or four productions, almost 
all for private performances. How did he 
manage it? First, I suppose, because 
good actors at once recognize and re- 
spect a good actor (even if they dislike 
him, an impossibility in this case), and 
Shaw was a mighty good actor. Whether 
he could have carried a characterization 
through a whole evening, I don’t know, 
but in giving a vivid half-minute sketch 
of a character as a demonstration, I know 
few better. . . . In later years, when it 
was wanted, Shaw could and did coach 
his actors. His combined technical train- 
ing in music and public speaking en- 
abled him always to analyze how effects 
were got, and to pass on the knowledge 
of how as well as why.” 

From Shakespeare and Cibber to 
Robertson, Pinero and Granville-Barker, 
playwrights, both major and minor, have 
often been professional actors, the duali- 
ty usually being evident in the heightened 
stage-sense of their dramas. However, 
Shaw’s minuscule career as an actor—a 
little-known aspect in the career of a 
many-sided man of the theatre—belongs 
more to theatrical curiosa than to the- 
atrical history. Even so, it is a fascinat- 
ing and enlightening aspect of the over- 
all picture of the man and artist. & 
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“... SOUNDS IN DE NIGHT” 


[Continued from page 11] 


all, to defend a color barrier in the theatre is 
to ignore or argue against its essence, which 
has always been illusion. We do not get the 
blind to play the blind, or infants to play in- 
fants. Nor do we move Southern mansions or 
oceans on stage. It is not necessary. Our theatre 
must attain a sufficient degree of maturity and 
sophistication to put aside artificial barriers, 
to acknowledge that any truly qualified actor, 
Negro or white, who is made up properly, can 
do the job. I am speaking, of course, of roles 
that specify particular skin and hair coloring. 
When such matters are irrelevant rather than 
intrinsic, they should be viewed for what they 
are, and not be made the imagined basis for 
such barriers. 


With regard to Negro writers, the theatre is 
yet saddled with the notion that their materi- 
als are necessarily parochial, and consequent- 
ly without interest to the general theatrego- 
ing public. It is a difficult attitude to prove by 
looking back over the last six or seven years, 
when a fast total of three scripts by Negro 
writers was allowed to reach the Broadway 
stage for judgment by the public. It is inter- 
esting to note that of the three, two were quite 
first-rate efforts. The first found a steady and 
appreciative audience off Broadway when its 
Broadway run came to a close, and a subse- 
quent motion-picture sale made a rather tidy 
sum for its investors. The second not only 
copped a prize, and earned over a million and 
a half at last count; it ran more than a year 
(an excellent record, in view of the disturbing- 
ly poor showings made by dramas these days) , 
and got itself scheduled for national tour 
this season; it received production and trans- 
lation throughout the world, and only its mo- 
tion-picture production schedule prevented 
the American company from being sent 
abroad, as requested by our government, to 
represent our national drama. That is a 
peculiar kind of parochialism. And even the 
third show, a dreadful little piece, lasted sev- 
eral weeks too long, in my opinion, before it 
was buried. Viewed from any point of view, 
it is hardly a ratio that the rest of Broadway 
could duplicate. 


The above should not be confused, as it 
often is, with the production of “Negro shows” 
by non-Negro writers, a somewhat different 
field. Such shows can be produced more easily, 
and they are in an area that requires the most 
revolutionary transition. In the theatre it is 
our dramatists and musical-comedy book 
writers who have the largest responsibility for 
presenting our world to us with ever-increas- 
ing penetration and illumination. Sad to say, 
they have, with only a few fine and notable 
exceptions, an exceedingly poor tradition to 
draw on with regard to Negroes because of the 
scale of the old alienation. 


The Negro, as primarily presented in the 
past, has never existed on land or sea. It has 
seldom been a portrait of men, only a portrait 
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of a concept, and that concept has been a ro- 
mance and no other thing. By its very nature 
white supremacy longed for the contentment 
of the Negro with “his place”; one is always 
eager to believe that somebody else is ex- 
hilarated by “plenty of nuttin’.” Since real- 
life Negroes—with their history of insurrec- 
tion, “underground railways,” mass enlist- 
ments in the Union army, petitions, delega- 
tions, organizations, press and literature and 
even music of protest—have failed to oblige, 
the white writer, in the main, has not failed to 
people his “Negro world” with Negroes who 
did not seem to know that slavery was intoler- 
able, or that the subsequent and lingering 
oppression was a form of hell on earth. Thus 
in the make-believe domains of Porgy and 
Brutus Jones, only the foibles of other 


Negroes are assaulted; otherwise the heady 
passions of this particular happy breed are 
committed only to sex, liquor and mysterious- 
ly motivated ultra violence, usually over “dis 
or dat womans.” A larger scale of dreams and 
anguish eluded their creators, and showed 
some otherwise great creative imaginations to 
be incapable of the recognition of the univer- 
sal complexity of humankind. 

This does not imply that malice has always 
been the intent. It would be as foolish to 
think that Mark Twain or Mrs. Stowe tried 
to defeat their own humanist protests as to 
suppose that Marc Connelly, in a different 
vein, ever dreamed that he was writing a racist 
document in “The Green Pastures.” Rather, 
it is a matter of a partially innocent cultural 
heritage that, out of its own needs, was eager 
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to believe in the colossal charm, among other 
things, of “childlike” peoples. From that no- 
tion, presumably, came the tendency to find 
non-Negro dramatic and musical materials 
rendered “quaint” when performed by “all- 
colored casts.” From such an astonishing idea 
we have been treasured with the likes of “Car- 
men Jones” in the past, and will undoubtedly 
be treated to something like “Honeychile 
Tosca” in the future before it is exhausted. It 
is also interesting to note, in view of the 
hoped-for transition, that these translations 
“to the Negro” have generally meant (aside 
from adding saxophones and red dresses) hap- 
hazardly assaulting the English language be- 
yond recognition, as if the Negro people had 
not produced an idiom tha. has a real and spe- 
cific character, which is not merely the ran- 
dom exclusion of verb endings. 

That does not suggest a counterdesire to see 
Negroes talking (or behaving) just like 
“everybody else” because, by and large, Ne- 
groes do no such thing, as conscientious play- 
wrights will swiftly discover. And neither does 
“everybody else.” American speech is as varied 
as the wind, and few of our sophisticated writ- 
ers would dream of putting the speech of 
Texans into the mouths of New Yorkers for 
any purpose save that of the broadest comedy. 
So there is nothing extraordinary in the expec- 
tation that Negro speech must eventually be 
presented with artistic respect for its true 
color, nuances and variations as they exist for 
each class and generation. 


Finally, I think that American writers have 
already begun to believe what I suspect has 
always been one of the secrets of fine art: 
that there are no simple men. Chinese peas- 
ants and Congolese soldiers make drastic 
revolutions in the world while the obtuse and 
myth-accepting go on reflecting on the “in- 
scrutability and eternal placidity” of those 
people. I believe that when the blinders are 
dropped, it will be discovered that while an 
excessively poignant Porgy was being instilled 
in generations of Americans, his truer-life 
counterpart was ravaged by longings that were, 
and are, in no way alien to those of the rest of 
mankind, and that bear within them the stuff 
of truly great art. He is waiting yet for those 
of us who will but look more carefully into his 
eyes, and listen more intently to his soliloquies. 
We must not be intimidated by the residue 
of the past; the world is paying too large a 
price for the deception of those centuries; 
each hour that flies teaches that Porgy is as 
much inclined to hymns of sedition as to lulla- 
bies and love songs; he is profoundly com- 
plicated and interesting; everywhere he is 
making his own sounds in the night. I believe 
that it is within the cultural descendants of 
Twain and Whitman and Melville and O'Neill 
to listen and absorb them, along with the 
totality of the American landscape, and give 
back their findings in new art to the great 
and vigorous institution that is the American 
theatre. @ 
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PROSPECTS ARE PLEASING 


[Continued from page 17] 


most people march through life in the ranks of 


” 


conformity.” (Like rhinoceroses? ) 


No rhinoceros and no mindless marcher was 
Laurette Taylor, the great actress whose hectic 
life and times were limned in the memoir by 
her daughter, Marguerite Courtney, entitled 
simply Laurette. Stanley Young has adapted 
the book for the stage, using the same title. To 
play the incandescent Laurette, producer Alan 
Pakula and director José Quintero chose the 
incandescent Judy Holliday, who, not so long 
ago, posed for a Life photographer in the 
widow’s weeds Miss Taylor had worn so 
magnificently in The Glass Menagerie, when 
she was asked by that magazine to name her 
“dream role.” The opportunity to play Lau- 
rette herself must have been even more at- 
tractive, if also a trifle frightening. 

Among the lighter entries during the early 
season are a number of what might loosely be 
called one-man shows. The first of these prob- 
ably will be An Evening with Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May, in which those self-sus- 
taining young comedians will present their 
sharp little vignettes of contemporary life in 
Alex Cohen’s “Nine O'Clock Theatre” series, 
inaugurated last year by the British team of 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann. Stanley 
Holloway, a self-sustaining older comedian, 
will also brave the field alone with a program 
he calls Laughs and Other Events, which 
will include some of Mr. Holloway’s celebrated 
music-halJ balladry. 


The first of the season's big, home-grown 
musicals is Tenderloin, another foray into 
New York folklore by the Fiorello! team: 
George Abbott and Jerome Weidman (book), 
Jerry Bock (music) , Sheldon Harnick (lyrics) 
and Mr. Abbott (ringmaster for producers 
Griffith and Prince). Added starters are Mau- 
rice Evans, who had been lured from Shakes 
and Shav to play and sing the role of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Parkhurst, the crusading minister 
whose personal exploration of the bordellos 
and barrooms of the Tenderloin provide the 
basis for the book; Cecil Beaton, whose lush 
touch was deemed appropriate for the sets and 
costumes of the Little Old 1890s New York 
scene; and Joe Layton, who devised the cho- 
reography. Mr. Abbott has raided his Fiorel- 
lo! cast for two of the principals in this new 
work based on Samuel Hopkins Adams’ 
novel: Eileen Rodgers, who plays the Tender- 
loin’s leading madam, and Ron Husmann (one 
of the “Politics and Poker” boys) , who has the 
juvenile lead (a young reporter). From A 
Thurber Carnival has come the heroine, 
Wynne Miller. 

This could be a vintage year for musicals. 
Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe will be 
tempting the sneers and arrows of the en- 
vious when they bring in Camelot, an Arthur- 
ian romance derived from T. H. White’s novel 
The Once and Future King, as their first 
Broadway effort since the fabulous My Fair 
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Lady. The MFL hierarchy is well represented 
in the new opus. Moss Hart again will direct, 
Julie Andrews will star (along with Richard 
Burton), and Robert Coote will have one of 
the principal supporting roles; designer Oli- 
ver Smith, choreographer Hanya Holm, and 
conductor Franz Allers are among the others 
in Camelot who helped set the earlier show 
on its record-breaking path. 

Another powerhouse combination has been 
at work on Do-Re-Mi (yet another Merrick 
presentation). The book is by Garson Kanin 
(an adaptation of his own novel), the music by 
Jule Styne, the lyrics by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green. The star is Phil Silvers, rescued 
from the tan toga of Sergeant Bilko and set 
adrift among the mobsters and the boy bari- 
tones of the jukebox business. 


Another parolee from the magic box, Lucille 
Ball, will sing and dance—live!—in Wildeat, 
a saga of the Texas oil fields at the turn of the 
century by N. Richard Nash, with music by 
Cy Coleman, and lyrics by Carolyn Leigh. The 
long-loved Lucy will leave behind the do- 
mestic bickering of the Ricky Ricardo televi- 
sion manse to stride among the derricks as a 
lady wildcatter. Michael Kidd, who learned 
about the West as drillmaster for Destry 
Rides Again, will direct and supervise the 
dances, and he and Nash are the producers. 


Tammy Grimes, the only unblemished sur- 
vivor of Noel Coward's recent disaster, Look 
after Lulu, will survive the sinking of the 
Titanic this year in the title role of The 
Unsinkable Molly Brown, for which Rich- 
ard Morris did the book, and Meredith Willson 
the music and lyrics. As a chambermaid who 
strikes it rich by marrying the man who dis- 
covered the fabulous Leadville mine during 
the Colorado silver strike, Miss Grimes will 
also survive the burning of another family for- 
tune in the kitchen stove and the disdain of 
snobbish Society. 

Other, nonmusical bearers of great expecta- 
tions, for which dates and theatres have been 
reserved, include Advise and Consent, a 
dramatization by Loring Mandel of Allen 
Drury’s best-selling novel about life as it may 
be lived in the United States Senate, and 
Little Moon of Alban, an expansion by 
James Costigan of his highly regarded tele- 
vision drama about an Irish nun who aids a 
British soldier wounded by the rebels in the 
uprising of the late 1920s. Julie Harris, who 
starred in the video version, will repeat the 
assignment on stage, this time under Herman 
Shumlin’s direction. Another very interesting 
item, the Ira Levin comedy Critie’s Choice, 
will have Henry Fonda as a member of the 
Supreme Court of Shubert Alley. Mr. Fonda 
has admitted to interviewers that he spent 
an engrossing evening of research, watching 
the reactions of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kerr to 
a play the Herald Tribune’s Aristotle was re- 
viewing. It was most instructive, said the 
star. Mr. Levin’s critic can’t be based on Mr. 
Kerr, though. The fictional fellow has both a 
wife and an ex-wife to contend with; Mr. 
Kerr's incumbent is also his only. 
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Love and Libel, a comedy adapted by 
Canadian novelist - playwright -newspaperman 
Robertson Davies from his novel Leaven of 
Malice, will be directed by Tyrone Guthrie, 
who, if he isn’t an honorary Canadian citizen 
by now, should be. Dennis King is starred as 
a “proud, vain, trigger-tempered and silly” 


several plays by members of the New Drama- 
tists Committee that are prospects for Broad- 
way this season— Lionel Wiggam’s Come 
Away with Me and Charles Best’s The 
Kids are among the others—but is the only 
one starring Kim Stanley and directed by her 
husband, Alfred Ryder. In this one, Miss 


but lovable, definitely lovable, old fool, the 
head of one of a pair of families whose mem- 
bers are engaged in a feud, and whose lives 
are tossed into tempest by the announcement, 


Stanley, who has been making something of 
a habit of playing characters who age from the 
teens to the totters, right before the audience’s 
eyes (A Clearing in the Woods, Chéri), 
this time is cast as a woman of thirty-two who 
returns to her Louisiana home and finds her- 
self confronted with the image and problems 
of herself at sixteen. 


inserted in the local newspaper by an antic 
mischief-maker, that the son of one is going 
to marry the daughter of the other. 

Taffy, by Anna Marie Barlow, is one of 
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Off-Broadway, which last season stirred up 
more interest, enthusiasm and new native play- 
writing talent than Broadway itself, promises 
to be even more active and, its hierarchs trust, 
even more. productive this semester. Sean 
O’Casey and repertory or semi-rep are likely 
to be the big deals. There will be at least three 
O’Casey productions. Paul Shyre is about to 
embark on his third dramatization of volumes 
from the autobiography, and his fifth presenta- 
tion of O’Casey over-all: Drums Under the 
Window. Stella Holt is plotting a production 
of Red Roses for Me, which was done on 
Broadway five years ago in a most uneven and 
ultimately unsatisfactory fashion. And the 
Phoenix will offer The Plough and the 
Stars. The Phoenix, which again has a perm- 
anent acting company working under Stuart 
Vaughan, and which for the past two seasons 
has had some of the characteristics of a reper- 
tory theatre, will produce five plays with the 
troupe headed by Fritz Weaver, after opening 
with a limited engagement of Tyrone Guthrie’s 
Stratford (Ontario) Festival production of 
H.M.S. Pinafore. The O’Casey play is the 
first of the home-produced items on the agen- 
da, the others being She Stoops to Con- 
quer; The Octoroon, Dion Boucicault’s 1859 
American melodrama about a beautiful slave 
and her villainous master; either King Lear 
or Richard IT; and a new play that had not 
been selected when this forecast was prepared. 

The most ambitious of the repertory projects 
is the one led by Boris Tumarin and Jack Sy- 
dow at the Gate Theatre. They have seven 
plays scheduled for four-week runs: Dostoev- 
ski’s The Idiot, in an adaptation by the man- 
agement (which had a successful off-Broad- 
way run with a dramatization of The Broth- 
ers Karamazov two years ago); Man and 
Superman; Emmanuel, a Nativity play by 
James Forsyth (author of Héléise, another 
recent off-Broadway hit), which has been 
done in Forsyth’s English country church and 
is an annual Christmas feature on B.B.C. 
radio; Montserrat, the Lillian Hellman adap- 
tation of Emmanuel Robles’ drama about 
Simén Bolivar, which gave Julie Harris one of 
her first roles on Broadway eleven years ago: 
Giraudoux’s Electra; The Merchant of 
Venice, with Tumarin as Shylock; and 
Phoenix beware!—She Stoops to Conquer. 
The Gate will do the Goldsmith comedy as 
a musical with score by Robert Procter, lyrics 
by Lola Pergament. 


Not exactly repertory but definitely a “proj- 
ect” is David Ross’s plan to present a cycle of 
Ibsen, with which he hopes to regain the pres- 
tige and the box-office success he achieved a 
few years ago with fresh, exuberant produc- 
tions of a good part of the Chekhov canon. 
The first offering will be the rarely produced 
When We Dead Awaken. The rest of the 
list isn’t set, but John Gabriel Borkman 
and Ghosts are strong contenders. 

One of the most interesting items on the 
off-Broadway agenda is Donald Goldman's 
plan to put on a Negro Hamlet, with the scene 
shifted from Elsinore to Ethiopia in the in- 
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terest of verisimilitude. But the production 
must wait upon the fate of the producer’s ear- 
lier involvement with The Sign of Jonah, 
teh extraordinary allegorical drama first pre- 
sented in this country three years ago at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

The new Maidman Playhouse, one of the 
handsomest and certainly the unluckiest of 
the off-Broadway theatres, has taken out what 
its owner hopes will be insurance against a 
continuation of its disastrous first-year his- 
tory, in the form of Agatha Christie’s mystery 
melodrama The Mousetrap, the longest-run 
play in the history of the London stage, where 
it is now in its eighth year, 

Another British writer, young Sandy Wil- 
son, who was infinitely more pleased with 
the manners of the off-Broadway producers of 
his The Boy Friend than with those of the 
Broadway entrepreneurs who first brought 
that confection to these shores, will open his 
new musical valentine to the bygone era, 
Valmouth, at the York. Bertice Reading, the 
Negro actress and blues singer who starred 
in the British production, will repeat the stint 
here. (Lena Horne’s daughter, Gail Jones, is 
the production’s ingénue.) Direction is by 
Vida Hope (who staged the original Boy 
Friend, and was repeating the job here until 
producers Feuer and Martin ordered her and 
Wilson to leave the theatre) ; the décor—for 
an Edwardian-era resort—will be designed by 
Tony Walton, husband to Julie Andrews. 


The foregoing is a listing of most of the 
major items of interest. It represents what is 
reasonably sure to materialize in 196061. At 
least two hundred additional productions 
have been announced for arrival before next 
June. Of those that, in all likelihood, will 
reach the Broadway boards, I await two 
with special interest. The first—and most 
definite—is the new play by Tennessee Wil- 
liams called Period of Adjustment, which 
Cheryl Crawford will present with James 
Daly in a leading role. What makes this Wil- 
liams play particularly intriguing is the ad- 
vance description of it as “a tender comedy of 
marriage.” A tender comedy of marriage? 


Tennessee Williams? That I have to see. 

And who could resist anything entitled Oh 
Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung You in 
the Closet and I’m Feelin’ So Sad? Roger 
Stevens has the option to bring it in—it’s a 
tragi-farce by a young man named Arthur L. 
Kopit, and was first produced at Harvard, 
where its appearance excited producers (Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden and Theodore Mann, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Stevens), agents (Audrey Wood 
won out), publishers (Hill and Wang has 
just put out the text), stars (Siobhan Mc- 
Kenna wants to play in it) and critics (Elliot 
Norton called it “high level hilarity 
passionate feeling set against a background of 
the maddest kind of farce”). In the event 
Broadway responds as enthusiastically as Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Kopit has another ready, with a 
title almost as long and almost as intriguing: 
On the Runway of Life You Never Know 
What's Coming Off Next. & 
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time is that they serve as their own experts 
on every aspect of production. They go to 
every conference involving their writers, de- 
signers, director or anyone else concerned 
with a show. They hear every song as it is 
written, see every set, watch every dance. 
“We're too involved with every detail to pro- 
duce on an assembly line,” Prince asserted. 
“We've noticed that other producers have peo- 
ple called ‘production assistants,’ but we can’t 
comprehend what the job is. It doesn’t exist 
here. We're our own ‘production assistants.’ ” 

Their interest in the creative details of pro- 
duction is a natural reflection of their theatri- 


THE 
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cal backgrounds. Both are products of the 
backstage area, not front-office men. Bobby 
Griffith, a round-faced man in his early fifties 
with thinning sandy hair, eyes that twinkle 
behind thin-rimmed glasses, and the remnants 
of an accent acquired during his boyhood in 
Methuen, Massachusetts, came into the thea- 
tre thirty years ago with his eye set on becom- 
ing a director. In those days the steppingstone 
to directing was stage managing. Griffith land- 
ed on that steppingstone but never got beyond 
it; he became George Abbott’s chief stage 
manager, a post he held for twenty years un- 
til he made his plunge as a producer in 1954. 

In repose, Griffith could be typecast as a 
wise and kindly country lawyer. On the other 
hand, Prince, who is thirty-two, is rarely in 
repose. He gestures, paces, fingers papers, 
shifts restlessly in his chair, and exudes a 
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briskly confident Ivy League aura «quite le- 
gitimately; he is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania). Slightly built, dark-haired 
and boyishly handsome, he bubbles wtih nerv- 
yus energy, and is almost compulsively articu- 
late. When he left college in 1948, he made a 
beeline for an experimental television organi- 
zation that George Abbott had set up (it was 
in the same office that Griffith and Prince now 
shere), anxious to work with Abbott in any 
apacity. He landed a job as a writer and was 
dreaming up TV scripts when Griffith hired 
him as his assistant stage manager for “Touch 
and Go,” a none-too-memorab'e revue to which 
Walter and Jean Kerr contributed sketches 
und lyrics. 


This relationship continued, except for the 
two years when Prince was putting in his Ar- 
my service, until 1954 when they became pro- 
ducers (actually it continued throughout the 
run of their first venture as producers, “The 
Pajama Game,” because they served as their 
own stage managers, thereby saving, accord- 
ing to their estimate, $10,000 in labor and an 
additional $60,000 to $70,000 because they 
were personally in charge of every backstage 
detail). 

Their methods of raising money have 
changed since their first effort to try to scare 
up backers. They held dozens of auditions for 
“The Pajama Game.” Edith Adams, who was 
in the show they were stage-managing at the 
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time, “Wonderful Town,” turned her apart- 
ment over to them several times. “Edie was 
wonderful,” Griffith said, glowing at the mere 
thought of her. 

The usual sources of theatrical money 
showed no interest in this tale of labor strife 
in a pajama factory. Howard Cullman would 
not even come to an audition, a snub that 
Griffith and Prince have not forgotten, for 
they have enjoyed taking subtle revenge: They 
have not allowed him to invest in any of their 
shows since then. Because the productions 
have all been successes, they feel that Cull- 
man has lost face as an astute Broadway in- 
vestor among that very prestige-conscious clan. 
Auditions were held for other wealthy inves- 
tors, but they produced not one penny. 

Their money came from unexpected sources. 
Fifteen chorus girls in “Wonderful Town” 
(one of whom was Dody Goodman) put up 
$100 each. The wardrobe lady and the car- 
penter both invested $500. The cleaning man 
contributed. One night a man the two would- 
be producers had never heard of before asked 
to be allowed to hold an audition at his apart- 
ment. It produced $70,000. Their difficulties 
in raising the $250,000 required to put on 
“The Pajama Game” was a factor in inducing 
Griffith and Prince to act as their own stage 
managers. 


Since “The Pajama Game” they have never 
been at a loss for backers. Even for “West 
Side Story,” which some of their regular in- 
vestors thought too arty and serious to be 
popular, they were able to raise $300,000 with- 
in a week simply because the dubious angels 
were willing to put money into it so that 
Griffith and Prince would keep them in mind 
for the team’s next show. The succession of 
hits that have come from their office, which 
also includes “Damn Yankees” and “Fiorel- 
lo!,” has bred in the two producers neither 
complacency nor undue anxiety. 


Aside from faith in their own taste (“We 
don’t hesitate to impose our taste on our writ- 
ers and composers—nobody has ever asked us 
to take a back seat yet”) and a lusty pleasure 
in devoting themselves wholeheartedly to every 
facet of their productions, one of the most im- 
portant factors contributing to their enviable 
record as producers is that they work together 
in a tiny room that can hold no more than 
their desks, an extra chair and a couch. “We 
don’t have to have long conversations to come 


to decisions,” Prince explained. 


In such close quarters they maintain an 
easy, bantering relationship that is occasion- 
ally freshened by momentary flare-ups. And 
beyond the cubbyhole that is their office, they 
have further mutual interests in women (“I 
like his wife,” Prince said, “and he likes my 
girls”) and investments. Prince has money in 
a boat company Griffith started in East Booth- 
bay, Maine, a year and a half ago. Like a true 
Griffith-Prince production, it was in the black 
at the end of its first year. Griffith maintains 
an open account with Prince’s father, a Wall 
Streeter, which is also functioning in the 


black. @ 
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SAGA OF THE ONE-MAN SHOW 


[Continued from page 26] 


their programs “recitals,” “concerts” or “read- 
ings,” especially when they are given at chau- 
tauquas, churches, town halls and schools. 
The English singing comedienne Joyce Gren- 
fell is another example of a performer who did 
not actually offer a solo show. But even though 
some employ additional entertainers—vaude- 
villians, acrobats, singers, instrumentalists— 
the burden of the entertainment rests upon the 
star, and it is on the strength of the star’s tal- 
ent that the show succeeds or fails. 

One of the first persons on record to present 
a one-man show is also one of the most color- 
ful figures associated with the world of enter- 
tainment. He was still making public appear- 
ances as recently as September 28, 1959, when 
he celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday. His 
name is Tom Terriss, and he decided to go on 
the stage at the age of fifteen. At that time he 
was living in London with his parents. His 
father was a prominent leading man of the 
legitimate theatre, but the father so thorough- 
ly disapproved of his son’s becoming an actor 
that he sent the boy to Australia to work on a 
farm. However, before many weeks passed, 
Tom ran away and embarked for San Francis- 
co. There he signed on as an apprentice on a 
whaler, fell overboard, and was miraculously 
rescued. He returned to London, by whic 

time his parents, convinced of his determina- 
tion to be an actor, gave their belated consent. 
And it was quite a career that he had. He 
starred with Lily Langtry; played Ebenezer 
Scrooge a thousand times; became a motion- 
picture director, in which capacity he worked 
on an Egyptian film, an assignment associated 
with the opening of Tutankhamen’s tomb; 
and directed in Spain (for Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer) the first bullfight scene ever shown on 
the screen. In 1910 he launched one of the 
first one-man shows, a mixture of character- 
izations, stories and jokes. 

A lusty American spirit animated the solo 
performances with which Ned Nype (1872- 
1951), another pioneer entertainer, delighted 
audiences of his era. His program included a 
monologue entitled “A Slow Train to Arkan- 
sas,” and two musical numbers that have be- 
come nationally, even internationally, known: 
“Chicken Reel” and “Turkey in the Straw.” 
He played the second with a bow and two 
horns, tied together in such a manner that 
they served as a sort of violin while giving 
out sounds that resembled those of a brass in- 
strument. 

Another popular single-act performer was 
Ezra Kendall (1861-1910). He toured the 
country as “The Vinegar Buyer” (vinegar 
could be equated, in this instance, with hard 
cider). He was the first stage gossip; he as- 
tounded audiences with his authentic revela- 
tions of local affairs: who was drunk, who 
had a new baby, who was courting whom. 
Such feats were performed with the secret aid 


of his advance agent, George Alabama Flori- 
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da, a clever worker who would go into the 
towns where Kendall was scheduled to ap- 
pear, a week or two ahead of Kendall’s ap- 
pearances. He frequented the popular saloons 
and other places where town gossip could be 
collected, and, of course, passed the word 
along. 

Other early exponents were the Great Lafay- 
ette and Albert Chevalier, who toured the 
country with great success, and Sylvester 
Schaffer, a German who made two appear- 
ances each year in Carnegie Hall. They were 
protean performers whose feats included light- 
ning-fast changes of character and costume, 
singing, dancing, juggling, storytelling and 
ventriloquism. 

Among the vaudevillians in the field was 
Karyl Norman, “The Creole Fashion Plate,” 
whose specialty was impersonating women. He 
was extremely popular at the Palace in New 


York, and he toured the country for several 
years, heading his own company. His elabo- 
rate wardrobe was the delight and the envy of 
the women in the audience. Such acts died out 
with vaudeville, but T. C. Jones gave the old 
art of impersonation a surprising revival three 
years ago when he presented himself as Bette 
Davis and Tallulah Bankhead. 

Early in a succession of women monologists 
that has included Irene Franklin, Ruth Draper 
and Cornelia Otis Skinner was another popu- 
lar vaudevillian, Beatrice Hereford. She was a 
sure-fire humorist who was also a skilled 
writer of material for herself and other per- 
formers. She abandoned vaudeville eventually 
for a stage career that featured performances 
of many of her published monologues. 

In 1917, Nora Bayes, torrid, tempestuous vo- 
calist, appeared in a one-woman show atop the 
44th Street theatre. A brilliant entertainer, she 
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had already starred in the “Ziegfeld Follies,” 
and she had been a headliner at the Palace. 
Her show was noteworthy not only for the ex- 
cellence of her performance; she helped to 
popularize the topical “Over There,” and gave 
immortality to “Shine On, Harvest Moon.” 
Toward the end of her career, Lillian Russell 
toured the country in a one-woman show. Her 
program was largely a personal exhibition be- 
cause the public was eager to see, even in her 
later years, the most famous beauty of the era. 
And beauty was the subject of her show, for 
she offered a synthetic discussion on aids to 
pulchritude. 

A similar show was that offered by Fannie 
Ward after she left the legitimate stage. She 
declared publicly that she was eighty, and her 
show consisted of information on how to at- 
tain old age while retaining the beauty of 
youth. Fannie carried on a feud, until her 
death, with Edna Wallace Hopper—and a 
strange point of contention it was. In order to 
advance their cosmetic sales, each one claimed 
that she was the older. Edna, wife of one of 
the famous comedians, De Wolf Hopper, gave 
a one-woman show before capacity audiences 
from which men were excluded. The reason 
was a good one: Edna showed her entranced 
audience how to take a bath. 

Any discussion of the role of the Palace Thea- 
tre would be incomplete without mention of 
the one-man shows, or their variants, present- 
ed by well-known performers during the dec- 
ade just past: Judy Garland, Jerry Lewis, 
Betty Hutton, Danny Kaye, Liberace, Harry 
Belafonte. 

Two other great stars of earlier vaudeville 
were Yvette Guilbert and Cecilia Loftus. Guil- 
bert, a French diseuse and chanteuse, gave a 
program which included folk songs, poetry 
and scenes from plays. She was one of the 
first of the performers to pose for Toulouse- 
Lautrec, whose posters and other art on the 
theatre are so well known. Appearing on her 
own was the ideal procedure for the veteran 
headliner, Cecilia (Cissie) Loftus, whose stage 
versatility has seldom been equaled. 

\ number of early solo performers gained 
great popularity through literary readings and 
characterizations of high order. At the close 
of her career, Ellen Terry toured in Shake- 
spearean readings and lectures. She wore a 
Grecian robe, and read from a great book 
with print large enough to accommodate her 
failing sight. 

With the advent of Ruth Draper, the solo en- 
tertainer achieved new heights in artistry. Her 
character studies, all highly original, were 
based on such varied types as a Dalmatian 
peasant, an idle-rich lady taking an Italian les- 
son, an American tourist abroad. The runner- 
up for honors in this type of show has been 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, daughter of the noted 
actor Otis Skinner. Many of her monologues 
were full-length plays. 

Clearly, one-man shows have come a long way. 
Once they were often part and parcel of vaude- 
ville; now they have become highly specialized 
studies of writers of genuine stature, per- 
formed by actors fully up to such roles. @ 
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ure. Sixteen years ago he backed something 
that bore the rather ironic title of “Give and 
Take.” On Broadway it disappeared in a hur- 
ry, along with its full investment, but a couple 
of years later in London, when Mr. Elman had 
a free afternoon, he went to the theatre, as he 
so often does, and there on the stage was “Give 
and Take,” refurbished and retitled “Fifty- 
Fifty.” It was so refurbished that it took him 
a while to realize that he was seeing his old 
show, which, as “Fifty-Fifty,” ran for 513 per- 
formances in the West End. Unfortunately he 
was not an investor in the English version, a 
matter that, Mr. Elman insists, has nothing 
to do with his conviction that the London thea- 
tre is, by and large, “boring, uninteresting and 
very provincial.” 

The noted violinist made one of the earliest 
movie shorts equipped with sound tracks, in 
1926. His only venture as an integral part of 
Broadway (aside from investing in shows) oc- 
curred five years earlier. It didn’t pan out, but 
it had a humorous side. 

“Flo Ziegfeld had me write a score for a mu- 
sical,” he recalled, “but it was never put on. 
It was about the time that C. B. Dillingham 
had Fritz Kreisler write music for one of his 
shows, and I suppose Ziegfeld signed me up 
out of a spirit of rivalry. After the score was 
finished we almost went to court. He said I'd 
composed an operetta, when I was supposed 
to turn out a musical comedy. It was too high- 
brow, he claimed. I thought differently. Zieg- 
feld suggested having a jury decide the case. 
‘All right,’ I said, ‘let’s go to court. I'll play 
the music for the jury myself, and they can 
decide who’s right.’” 

What could have been a sight to rival one 
of the legendary showman’s own spectacles 
never became a reality, however. Like the 
show, this legal show about a show died a- 
borning; Ziegfeld decided to patch up their 
differences without benefit of judge, jury or 
violin solos. 

CLOTHES NO HANDICAP 

One of the differences between audiences 
for night clubs and the theatre was pointed up 
during the summer just past. Carol Channing 
was explaining why she had canceled a con- 
tract with a Las Vegas hotel. “Nude chorus 
girls and comediennes just don’t mix,” she 
told reporters. “I couldn’t imagine the audi- 
ence accepting me after seeing a show filled 
with nude girls.” 

Broadway, we are happy to report, has other 
ideas. There is nothing on the schedule of the 
new season to suggest such a mixture, 4 la 
Vegas, but producer-designer Oliver Smith has 
announced that Miss Channing will be along, 
shortly after the new year arrives, in a legiti- 
mate revue called “Showgirl.” It will reunite 
her with Charles Gaynor, the writer-composer 
who served her so well in “Lend an Ear,” the 
show that first made the town Channing-con- 
scious. 
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American National Theatre and Academy. 
Led by Mr. Leone, the students presented a 
varied repertoire that proved very successful 
in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Baroda and Ma- 
dras. It included O’Neill’s Beyond the Hori- 
zon and Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, together 
with these short works: O’Neill’s Where the 
Cross Is Made, Moliére’s The Affected 
Young Ladies, and Wilder’s Pullman Car 
Hiawatha. 

During the summer the University of Detroit, 
a Catholic school, started a repertory theatre 
—a rarity indeed. The first two productions 
were Arms and the Man and Antony and 
Cleopatra. For these shows, which ran three 
week ends, a tent theatre was erected on cam- 
pus, about six miles from downtown. For the 
fall season of ten week ends, the repertory 
schedule includes the Detroit premiére of 
O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet together with 
Measure for Measure, Man and Super- 
man and Faust, in a new translation. 

Vanguard Playhouse, Detroit's only resident 
professional theatre, began its first season this 
year in a house, in the heart of the movie dis- 
trict downtown, that formerly had shown art 
films. It started out with ambitious plans, but 
the going has been rough financially. Its first 
offerings were Anouilh’s Ring Round the 
Moon, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, and Sandy Wil- 
son’s musical The Boy Friend. 


The suburbanites of 1960 have a lot to live up 
to. Many are native Detroiters with memories 
of the golden days of Jessie Bonstelle, who 
died in 1932 after having conducted theatrical 
enterprises in the city since well before World 
War I. Her activity began with summer stock, 
but she also organized the Detroit Civic Thea- 
tre (which was housed in the old Bonstelle 
Playhouse) in 1928, and performed an invalu- 
able service in fostering the early careers of 
such renowned theatre people as Katharine 
Cornell, Guthrie McClintic, Ann Harding, 
Frank Morgan and Melvyn Douglas. The Civic 
Theatre was a public enterprise from the be- 
ginning, supported by many residents of all 
financial condition. All earnings of the thea- 
tre were turned in to a nonprofit corporation 
administered by a nonsalaried board of direc- 
tors. It thrived until Jessie Bonstelle’s death. 

After that, it was up to the community thea- 


tres to carry on. And they did, led by three of 


» Detroit’s oldest and best-known dramatic 


groups: Fine Arts Society, organized in 1906 
for men and women; Theatre Arts Club, 
formed as a musical and dramatic society for 
women four years later, and The Players, or- 
ganized in 1911 as a “gentlemen’s theatre 
club.” Today they all present their shows at 
The Players’ plush playhouse on Jefferson 
Avenue, not far from downtown. 

But even they look to the suburbs for audi- 
ence support now, and it’s very possible that 
next spring’s Community Theatre Festival 
will be held at the home of The Players. end 
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buy anyway. The trial offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance” Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the three books 


you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose will be sent to you immediately 
and you will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a small 
postage charge). 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 Selections and 
Alternates during the year. 


* If you continue after this trial membership, with every sec- 
ond Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a valuable 
Book-Dividend averaging around $6.50 in retail value. Since the in- 
auguration of this profit sharing plan, $235,000,000 worth of books 
(retail value) has been received by members as Book-Dividends. 
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Both vols. for $1 


Pa In the case of multi-volume sets, each volume is to be counted 
os a separate purchase at $1, unless otherwise noted 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A7710 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Clubf and send 
the three library volumes whose numbers I have indicated in boxes below, 
billing me $3.00 (plus postage). I agree to purchase at least three addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the first year I am a 
member. I have the right to cancel my membership any time after buying 
three Club choices (in addition to those included in this introductory 
offer). The price will never be more than the publisher's price, and 
frequently less. After my third purchase, if I continue, I am to receive a 
Book - Dividend? with every second Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE NOTE: A 
Double Selection—or a set of books offered to members at a special com- 
bined price—is counted as a single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit 
and in fulfilling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 





Zone 
Club choices for Canadian members are usually 


priced slighty higher, are shipped 
from Toronto duty free, and may be paid for tr 


either U.S. or Canadian currency 





tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. and in Canada 
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San Diego State 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH ARTS 


“a lively view of significant world 
theatre” 

Announces a Competition 
for an 
ORIGINAL FULL-LENGTH 
PLAY 


The winner will receive $300 and produc- 
tien by the Sam Diego Aztec Theatre Guild 
in « fully equipped departmental theatre. 
Among other plays to be produced in 1960- 
61 season include Medea, The Visit and 
Twelfth Night. 


DEADLINE—February 15, 1961 
For further information, write to 
Huntor D. Seliman, Department 

of Speech Arts, San Diego State College, 
San Diego 15, California. 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1960-1961 SEASON 


Our Town 
Cyrano de Bergerac 
Kiss Me Kate 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 
Major Barbara 


Write Dept. of Speech 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6 


Vi) BOP Nsisi=eji= 


college of 
FINE ARTS 


ACTING - DIRECTING 
SCENE & COSTUME DESIGN 
PRODUCTION - PLAYWRITING 


BFA and MFA degrees 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


if 
catalog 24 "Shenley Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


DIRECTOR AVAILABLE 


for 
Perm. position community theatre 
USA—Canada 
Age 34, status married 2 child. 6-8 
12 Years Exp. Dir. 
Comm. Theatres Midwest 
also 
Acting, set design and const, cost, 
bus. man, make up, drama work- 
shop, BA in theatre Mich. Univ. 
Creative, Serious, Responsible 
Personal interview preferred 


Box 607 
THEATRE ARTS 
1545 Broadway, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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{Continued from page 7] 


ing of the current schedule is Jack Gelber’s ‘The 
Connection,”’ a highly controversial work about 
beatnik drug addicts, now in its second year. Al- 
ternating with two plays bearing the over-all tit'e 
of ‘“‘The Theatre of Chance’’: ‘‘The Marrying 
Maiden"’ by Jackson MacLow, and Ezra Pound's 
translation of Sophocles’ ‘‘The Women of Trachis’’ 
(Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.). 

The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adapta- 
tion of the musical by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht, now in its fifth year—the longest-run of- 
fering in New York (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christo- 
pher St.). 

Recent scheduled openings include: 

‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore’’ in the Tyrone Guthrie produc- 
tion that was presented at the Stratford Shakes- 
pearean Festival in Ontario last summer, for a 
limited engagement (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.); 
a revival of Philip Barry's ‘‘Here Come the 
Clowns’’ (Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventh Ave. 8.); 
‘*The Idiot,’ besed on Dostoevski’s nove!, adapted 
by Boris Tumarin and Jack Sydow, the first of sev- 
eral works announced by a new group, the Gate 
Repertory Company (Gate, 162 Second Ave.); 
‘The Sign of Jonah’’ by Guenter Rutenborn, newly 
revised by the author, a pastor in East Germany, 
and translated by George White, and concerned 
with an examination of man’s guilt (Players, 115 
MacDougal St.); and ‘‘Greenwich Village, USA,’’ 
a new revue produced by Allen Hodshire (One 
Sheridan Square). 

Scheduled to open this month are: O’Casey’s 
‘“‘Drums Under the Windows,’’ adapted and di- 
rected by Paul Shyre, which relates the play- 
wright’s life as a young man, and in which sixty 
roles are interpreted by a cast of seven (Cherry 
Lane, 38 Commerce St.); a revival of O’Casey’s 
‘*The Plough and the Stars’’ by the Phoenix acting 
company (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.); Shaw's 
‘“‘Man and Superman,’’ the second offering of the 
new repertory group, the Gate Repertory Company 
(Gate, 162 Second Ave.); ‘‘The Tiger Rag’’ by 
Seyril Schochen, a play about a business executive 
who once had been a show girl, directed by Alan 
Schneider (Theatre Marquee, 110 E. 59 St.); 
‘“‘Valmouth’’ (with book, music and lyrics by 
Sandy Wilson, creator of ‘‘The Boy Friend’’), 
which is set in an imaginary Edwardian watering 
place in England at the turn of the century, and 
has a cast, directed by Vida Hope, that includes 
Gail Jones, daughter of Lena Horne (York, E. 64 
St. and First Ave.); and ‘“‘When We Dead 
Awaken,’ the first offering in a proposed Ibsen 
cycle, with Franchot Tone at the head of a cast 
directed by David Ross (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 
E. 4 St.) 

TRYOUTS 

(Particulars of a production are given only when 
a Broadway opening is not scheduled for this 
month.) 

Advise and Consent—a dramatization by Loring 
Mandel of the Pulitzer prize-winning novel by 
Alan Drury that deals with life in Washington, 
D.C., and particularly in the Senate. Franklin 
Schaffner is the director. New Haven, Oct. 8-15 
(Shubert); Washington, D.C., Oct. 17-29 (Nation- 
al); Philadelphia, two weeks beginning Oct. 31. 
Camelot—-a musical fashioned by the same famous 
team that brought forth ‘‘My Fair Lady’’: Alan Jay 
Lerner (book and lyrics), Frederick Loewe (music) 
and Moss Hart (direction); in this venture the 
three also are the producers. Other ‘“‘MFL’’ alumni 
include players Julie Andrews (who stars with 
Richard Burton) and Robert Coote, designer Oliv- 
er Smith and choreographer Hanya Holm. The 
musical is based on T. H. White’s novel ‘‘The 
Once and Future King,’’ set in King Arthur's time. 
Toronto, Oct. 1-22 (O'Keefe Center) ; Boston, three 
weeks beginning Oct. 25 (Shubert). 

Face of a Hero—Boston, Oct. 3-15 (Wilbur). 

The 49th Cousin—Wilmington, Oct. 5-8 (Play- 
house); Philadelphia, Oct. 10-22 (Locust). 
Invitation to a March—Detroit, through Oct. 8 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
BILL BUTLER 

CURT CONWAY 
PETER KASS 

JACK LANDAU 
BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MERED'TH 
JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technica! Director 
HAROLD EHRENSPERGER, Religious 
Drama 
SAMUEL HIRSCH, Acting and Directing 
THEODORE KAZANOFF, Acting and 
Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELLIOT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 
JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
Division of Theatre Arts 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Boston University 


264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 





(Cass); Boston, Oct. 10-22 (Colonial). 
Laurette—-New Haven, through Oct. 1 (Shubert); 
Philadelphia, Oct. 3-22 (Forrest). 

Little Moon of Alban—a play by James Costigan, 
based on his award-winning television work of 
1958. With Julie Harris, who repeats the role she 
played in the TV version. Acted against the back- 
ground of the Irish rebellion in the twenties, the 
Play deals with the romance between a young Irish 
girl, who becomes a nun, and a British soldier. 
Philadelphia, two weeks beginning Oct. 26 (For- 
rest). 

Period of Adjustment—a play by Tennessee Wil- 
liams that has been described as a tender comedy 
of marriage. With James Daly and Barbara Bax- 
ley heading a cast directed by George Roy Hill. 
Wilmington, Oct. 12-15 (Playhouse); Philadelphia, 
Oct. 17-29 (Walnut). 

Tenderioin—Boston, through Oct. 8 (Shubert) 
The Unsinkable Molly Brown—a musical based on 
the life of Molly Brown, a survivor of the Titanic 
tragedy who acquired wealth and a social position 
after a humble beginning as a chambermaid. 
Book by Richard Morris; score and lyrics by 
Meredith Willison. Tammy Grimes, Harve Presnell 
and Mony Dalmes head a company directed by 
Dore Schary. Philadelphia, through Oct. 29 (Shu- 
bert). 

TOURING SHOWS 

Albany—‘‘A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy Stickney, 
Oct. 13 

Baltimore A Raisin in the Sun,"’ Oct. 3-8 
(Ford's); ‘‘Five Finger Exercise’’ with Jessica 
Tandy and Roland Culver, Oct. 17-22 (Ford's). 
Bethlehem—''A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy Stick- 
ney, Oct. 22. 

Bosten—"‘A Raisin in the Sun,”’ through Oct. 1 
(Wilbur); ‘‘Five Finger Exercise’’ with Jessica 
Tandy and Roland Culver, beginning Oct. 24 (Co- 
lonial). 

Chicago A Majority of One’’ with Gertrude 
Berg and Cedric Hardwicke, through Oct. (Er- 
langer); ‘‘Fiorello!,’’ through Oct. (Shubert); 
‘“‘Duel of Angels’’ with Vivien Leigh and Mary 
Ure, through Oct. 1 (Blackstone); Royal Danish 
Ballet, Oct. 1, 2 (Opera House); Marcel Marceau, 
Oct. 3-22 (Blackstone); “A Lovely Light’’ with 
Dorothy Stickney, Oct. 4, 7-9 

Cleveland—Roya!l Ballet, Oct. 14-16 (Music Hall). 
Columbia (Moe)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
“Candida,’’ Oct. 6 

Dallas—State Fair. ‘‘Flower Drum Song’’ with 
Juanita Hall, Oct. 7-23. 

DeKalb (iIll)—Cleveland Play House Troupe 
‘“‘Doctor Faustus,"’ Oct. 15. 

Denver—‘‘Flower Drum Song’ with Juanita Hall, 
through Oct. 4 (Auditorium); Royal Ballet, Oct. 
22, 23 (Auditorium). 

Des Moines—‘‘The Music Man’ with Forrest 
Tucker, Oct. 3-8 (KRNT Theatre) 
Detroit—Marcel Marceau, through Oct. 1 (Shu- 
bert); Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 7, 8 (Masonic 
Temple); ‘‘A Raisin in the Sun Oct. 17-29 
(Cass). 

East Lansing—Royal Ballet, Oct. 11-13 (Uni- 
versity Auditorium). 

Galesburg (iil)—Cleveland Play House Troupe 
**Candida,’’ Oct. 7; ‘‘Volpone,"’ Oct. 8. 
Harrisburg (Pa)—‘‘A Lovely Light’’ with Doro- 
thy Stickney, Oct. 23. 

Hartford—Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 17, 18 
(Bushnell Memorial). 

Hilisdale (NY)—'‘‘A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy 
Stickney, Oct. 17. 

Jefferson City (Me)—Cleveland Play House 
Troupe. ‘‘Doctor Faustus,’’ Oct. 1 
Kalamazoo—'‘A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy 
Stickney, Oct. 25. 

Les Angeles—‘‘Once Upon a Mattress’’ with Dody 
Goodman, Buster Keaton and Harold Lang, be- 
ginning Oct. 24 (Biltmore). 

Madison (Wis)—‘‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest 
Tucker, through Oct. 1 (Orpheum). 

Mankato (Minn)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
**Candida,’’ Oct. 19. 

Memphis—‘‘Flower Drum Song’’ with Juanita 
Hall, Oct. 25-29 (Auditorium). 
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Minneapolis—Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 4, 5 
(Northrop Auditorium). 

Montreal (Que)—-Roya! Danish Ballet, Oct. 19, 20, 
21; “‘My Fair Lady’’ with Michael Evans and 
Diane Todd, through Oct. 29 (Her Majesty's). 
Moorhead (Minn)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
**Doctor Faustus,’’ Oct. 18. 

Mount Vernon (iIa)—Cleveland Play House 
Troupe. ‘‘Volpone,’’ Oct. 13. 

Omaha—cCleveland Play House Troupe. ‘‘Doctor 
Faustus,’’ Oct. 28; ‘‘Volpone,’’ Oct. 29. 

Oshkosh .Wis)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
‘Doctor Faustus,’’ Oct. 22. 

Philadeiphia—'‘ Five Finger Exercise’’ with Jessica 
Tandy and Roland Culver, Oct. 3-15 (Walnut); 
Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 10-12 (Academy). 
Pittsburgh—‘‘A Raisin in the Sun,’’ Oct. 10-15 
(Nixon). 

Platteville (Wis)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
‘*‘Doctor Faustus,"’ Oct. 12. 

Portiand (Ore)—Royal Ballet, Oct. 31-Nov. 2 
(Civic Auditorium). 

Poultney (Vt)—‘‘A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy 
Stickney, Oct. 11 

St. Cloud (Minn)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
**Volpone,’’ Oct. 17. 

St. Louis—‘‘The Music Man’’ with Forrest Tucker, 
Oct. 10-29 (American); Royal Ballet, Oct. 18-20 
(Kiel Auditorium). 

San Francisco—'‘Once Upon a Mattress’’ with 
Dody Goodman, Buster Keaton and Harold Lang, 
through Oct. 22 (Geary). 

Seattle—Royal Ballet, Oct. 25, 26 (Orpheum). 
Springfield (Mo)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
‘*Doctor Faustus,”’’ Oct. 5. 

Vancouver (BC)—Royal Ballet, Oct. 27-29 (Royal 
Elizabeth). 

Vermillion (SD)—Cleveland Play House Troupe 
‘*Volpone,’’ Oct. 26. 

Washington (DC)—Royal Danish Ballet, Oct. 13, 
14 (Capitol). 

Wayne (Neb)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
**Volpone,"’ Oct. 24; ‘‘Candida,’’ Oct. 25 

West Springfield (Mass)—‘'A Lovely Light’ with 
Dorothy Stickney, Oct. 15. 

Whitewater (Wis)—Cleveland Play House Troupe 
**Volpone,’’ Oct. 11. 

Wilmington—‘‘A Lovely Light’’ with Dorothy 
Stickney, Oct. 19. 

Winona (Ill)—Cleveland Play House Troupe. 
‘Doctor Faustus,’’ Oct. 10. 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 

The Columbia Town Theatre, Columbia, 8S. C., an- 
nounces the Columbia Town Theatre Playwright’s 
Award of $1,000, to be given the author of the 
winning work in this competition for full-length 
scripts. Sponsoring the contest is the State-Record 
Company of Columbia, publishers of that city’s 
newspapers, the State and Record. Plays entered 
must not have been previously published or pro- 
fessionally performed, and must be submitted by 
Nov. 15, 1960. For further information, please 
write to Columbia Town Theatre, 1012 Sumter St., 
Columbia, 8. C. 

The third annua! Waldo Bellow Memorial Award 
of $100 is being offered by the Arts Council of the 
YM-YWHA of Philadelphia in « competition for 
one-act plays. Only unpublished manuscripts will 
be considered, but plays may have been produced. 
Entries must have a running time of between 
twenty and forty-five minutes. For further infor- 
mation, please write to Waldo Bellow Memorial 
Award, Arts Council of YM-YWHA, 401 8S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 

The Santa Barbara Repertory Theatre, Inc., 
announces a children’s-theatre playwriting contest, 
offering $100 for the winning work. Plays should 
have appeal for audiences of six to fourteen 
years, be suitable for staging by adults and chil- 
dren, and have a playing time of seventy-five to 
ninety minutes. The winning play will be pro- 
duced by Theatre for Youth. All works must be 
submitted by January 1, 1961. For further infor- 
mation, please write to Santa Barbara Repertory 
Theatre, Inc., 11 Arlington Ave., Santa Barbara, 
Cal 


“This book says, simply and 
clearly, many wise things 
about the art of the theater.” 

—SIR JOHN GIELGUD 
THE 


STANISLAVSKI 
METHOD 


The professional training 

of an actor, digested from the 
teachings of 

KONSTANTIN S. STANISLAVSKI 
by SONIA MOORE 

Preface by Sir John Gielgud 
Foreword by Joshua Logan 


The first simplified guide to the 
widely publicized but much mis- 
understood ‘“‘Method’’ based on 
Stanislavski’s oral teaching as 
well as from his copious writ- 
ngs. Invaluable for actors, direc- 
tors, coaches, and all students of 
the drama, it covers every as- 
pect of the method with prac- 
tical examples and exercises 


Frontispiece $2.95 


THE VIKING PRESS, N. Y. 22 


THE ONLY DIRECTORY OF ITS KIND 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


CELEBRITY SERVICE 


VITALLY IMPORTANT 

TO EVERYONE REQUIR- 

ING PERTINENT DATA 

RELATING TO ENTER- 

TAINMENT AND ALLIED 
FIELDS. 


Covering: 
NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONDON 
PARIS Stage—Screen @ Radio & 
TV @ Publishing @ Agents 
ROME —Producers @ Night Clubs 
e@ Restaurants @ Hotels © 
$2.50 


Theatres @ Advertising © 
etc. 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc 
140 W. 57th St. N. Y. 19 
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BROOKS COSTUMES 
new on Broadway 


Fiorello! « Gypsy © Take 
Me Along « Tenderloin « 
The Miracle Worker © The 
Music Man ¢ The Sound of 
Music * The Unsinkable 
Molly Brown © Toys in the 
Attic ¢ West Side Story 


BROOKS 
COSTUMES 


on Television 

The Garry Moore 

Show ¢ The Arthur 

Murray Party « 

The Piay of the 

Weck « Bell Tele- 

phone Hour « DuPont Show 
of the Month ¢ Ed Sullivan 
Show « NBC and CBS Spec- 
taculars * U. S. Steel e« 
Theatre Guild + Captain 
Kangaroo 


Additional BROOKS COS- 
TUMES now available for 
these and many other 
popular shows 


Blithe Spirit 
Little Foxes 
Uncle Vanya 
Three Sisters 
The Rainmaker 
Medea 

Where's Charley? 
Mary Stuart 

The Disenchanted 
Kismet 

Guys and Dolls 
Peter Pan 

The Boy Friend 
Amphytrion 38 
Oklahoma 

No Time for Sergeants 
The Matchmaker 
Auntie Mame 
South Pacific 
Macbeth 

My Three Angels 
Sunrise at Campobelio 
Angei Street 

8 


COMPLEMENT jou. PRODUCTION wichin your BUDGET 


Ring Round the Moon 

Brigadoon 

Cradle Song 

Damn Yankees 

Waltz of the Toreadors 

Good News 

Billy Budd 

Merry Widow 

The Lark 

Our Town 

Cali Me Madam 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Annie Get Your Gun @ 

Thieve's Carnival 

Teahouse of the 
August Moon 

Life With Father 

East Lynne 

The Desert Song 

Victoria Regina 

Finian's Rainbow 

The King and | 

The Devil's Disciple 

Pal Joey 

Importance of 
Being Earnest 

Taming of the Shrew 

Mikado 

The Heiress 

Camille 

Showboat 

Love Is Eternal 

Antigone 

Blood Wedding 


aE The Finest in Professional Costuming 


Inherit the Wind 
Pygmalion 

Saint joan 
Sunny 

Cocktail Party 
Rose Marie 
Plain and Fancy 
Medea 

Bellis Are Ringing 
Liltom 

Kiss Me Kate 
Lute Song 
Wizard of Oz 


Write to: 
BOB CAHLMAN 
DIRECTOR, 
REGIONAL 
SERVICES 


Visit to a Small Planet 


Manin the Dog Suit 


Madwoman of Chaillot 
She Stoops to Conquer 


Midsummer Night's Dream 
Meet Me in St. Louis 
Romanoff and juliet 
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at 


Moderate 


Rental 


Charges 


@ Return the Insert Postal Card for 
FREE Costume Plots and Estimates 
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“Professionally and personally, my 
two years at the Academy were most 
rewarding. I thought so then; I am 
sure of it now.” 


KIRK DOUGLAS 
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245 West 52nd Street New York 19, New York 


catalogue upon request 


OR 


SPECIAL 
PRE-PUBLICATION 
OFFER 


, Se 


nostalgic theatre lore in this 
big brilliant pictorial history of 
the American theatre 


Never before has the entire panorama of the American theatre 
been captured in one volume. Now this wonderful new book 
presents the whole glittering complex history of theatre, from 
the time American actors began to dominate our stage — about 
1860 — to the present Broadway scene. Here are the legendary 
Stage greats of those early years in their most famous roles, and 
the beloved actors and actresses of the last sixty years. Over 5,000 
illustrations bring to life the magic, the glamour, the costumes 
and people of the American stage. These are articles on the early 
years, résumés of each year from 1900 to 1960, and a compre- 
hensive index. 

This is a volume to cherish for all time. The pages are rich 
with memories and excitement. No theatre library will be com- 
plete without it: it is a “must” for everyone who loves the theatre, 
past or present. 

SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER! The price of this superb 
volume is $11.50. However, all orders received up to its publication 
date of October 31 will be filled at the special price of $9.95. Order 


enough copies before that date to complete your Christmas gift list 
for your theacre-loving friends! 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 


American Theatre 


100 YEARS: 1860-1960 
By DANIEL BLUM 


INTRODUCTION BY HELEN HAYES 


_~ 


A noted psychoanalyst 
examines every aspect 
of the Dance—from 
pre-natal rhythms to the 
dance of the flagellants 


Dr. Joost Meerloo utilizes the unique point of view of 
psychiatry for this wide-ranging study of the dance. And 
he has included over 100 extraordinary pictures of the 
dance in all its variety and emotional scope. 

Here are the dances of many lands, and the dances 
of our own culture, with Rock and Roll seen in new 
clarity as one of the world’s many dance contagions. 
“Attractive ... stimulating... A real contribution to the 
ever-increasing literature of the dance.” —TED SHAWN 


*] DANCE 


FROM RITUAL TO ROCK AND ROLL, FROM BALLET TO BALLROOM 


By JOOST A. M. MEERLOO 
$4.95 


Just out—the complete Deas world 
record of the 1959- ; 

1960 Broadway 

theatrical season 


More than 600 photos make Theatre World the most 
vivid chronicle of the season, with all vital statistics 
listed, including: all Broadway and off-Broadway pro- 
ductions, entire casts for each, directors, producers, dates, 
length of run, plays that won prizes, biographies of 
hundreds of actors, and obituaries. An invaluable refer- 
ence book for your theatre library. 


DANIEL BLUM’S 


Theatre World 


VOLUME 16: 1959-1960. Indexed, $6.00 


SEND NO MONEY. Order your copies of these beautiful books today. 
If, after ten days, you do not feel that they are indispensable additions 
to your library, you may return them without obligation. 


Pore ere — 10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION om oom coe oe en og 


Chilton Books 
A Division of the Chilton Company, Dept. TA-10 
56th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


Yes, send me on approval with money-back guarantee: 


00 PicrorRIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE: 

100 Years, 1860-1960 Special pre-publication price $9.95 
(0 THEATRE WORLD — Volume 16: 1959-1960 price $6.00 
O THE DANCE price $4.95 


I understand that I may examine these books FREE for 10 days, after 
which time I will either return the books with no obligation on my 
part or send the full price plus postage and handling charge. 


SAVE: Enclose remittance and publisher pays postage and handling 
charges. Same money-back guarantee. 

(Please print name and address plainly) 

PERRE son caeweeee Se rescue cdopesweeseapawesunn 


ADDRESS. . wc ccccccecccccssesecccecvecscecestscoseceseseses 


ZONE.... 





Emily 





